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Stalemate ahead . . . changing 
trade policies ... war chances... « 
business looks up . . . Federal in- 
corporation. 








) law-making stalemate promises to result 
from increased hard-feelings between 
Congress and the President. 

Leaderless drifting in a dangerous period 
thus becomes possible. 

Attempted shaping of foreign policy is 
affected by Senate suspicion of White House 
motives. Sniping is displacing calm con- 
sideration in trying to determine America’s 
role in today’s world. 

Log-rolling, not interference, promises tc 
determine relief policies, farm subsidy poli- 
cies. Local pressures are defeating a White 
House request for an end to tax-exemption 
for all future government securities. 

Railroad problems, spending problems, 
farm problems, tax problems, utility prob- 
lems, foreign problems, personnel problems 
all are objects of Congress-White House 
antagonism, Each side looks for a solution 
with a chip on its shoulder. 

A minimum of really decisive legislation 
consequently is to be expected from the new 


Congress. 
> + . 


The United States is to be forced to fur- 
ther change in foreign trade policies. 

Subsidized competition, exchange controls, 
barter are getting to be too much for this 
country’s reciprocal trade agreements. Con- 
trolled trade is becoming the forced alter- 
native to free trade. 

Dumping of American wheat ,s to be fol- 
lowed by early dumping of American cotton. 
Credits underwritten by the Federal gov- 
ernment are to supplement ordinary banking 
credits. Weapons used by cther nations in 
today’s battle for trade are to become this 
country’s weapons as well. 

The visit of Brazil’s foreign secretary, 
Oswaldo Aranha, is one sign. Another is 
rising cotton belt, corn belt pressure to deal 
with Germany in seeking outlets for Ameri- 
can cotton and lard. One more is an ap- 
proaching sterner American attitude in 
treating with Mexico on expropriation of 
American property. 

All the world is turning from a passive 
policy to a positive policy of trade promotion 
through subsidies and controls and direct 
commodity exchanges. 

“Export or die” methods of Germany, 
Italy and Japan are forcing the change. 

* * * 

War chances are to continue to grow 
smaller for the immediate future. 

Weight of American arms preparation; evi- 
dence that American factories will be avail- 
able to the British and French, are adding 
to German-Italian caution. 

Alarms will continue. So will maneuvers 
for position and gestures of appeasement. 
But international bargainers will stop short 
ot giving the word to fight. 

The newest tack of aggressors will call 
for further “conditioning” of democracies by 
seeking to undermine markets; thereby add 
to the internal tensions that would rise with 
the easing of today’s fear-imposed discipline. 

* * * 

Business prospects within the United 
States remain favorable. 

First quarter industrial production is hold- 
ing closely to the levels forecast. Trade in 
many areas is better than anticipated. De- 
Clines in factory employment and payrolls 
are in line with expectations. 

The Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction at 104 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
in December, fell to 101 in January and 
Will be expected to show little decline in 
February and March. An average of be- 
tween 104 and 108 is counted on for the year 
against 85 during 1938. 
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Emphasis on exercise of vast power by in- 

dustrial and financial executives will continue 
to be placed through hearings of the “mo- 
nhopoly committee”. 
The objective is to show the need for 
regulation and supervision of the exercise 
of that power. Specifically, the objective 
Continues to be bulwarking of the move for 
Federal incorporation of industry. 
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Power Industry Generates Spending Plan 


HE electric power industry is preparing at 
this time to spend large sums of new money 
for improvement and expansion. 

Expenditures by private utilities in recent 
years have run far under normal. Those who 
speak for the industry say that the small sums 
spent for new plant and equipment have re- 
sulted from uncertainty over Federal Govern- 
ment policies. 

Today those policies are held to be more 
clearly outlined’ The outline includes the 
following points: 

1. A determination by the Supreme Court 
that private utilities cannot, through Court 
action, stop the Government from fostering 
competition through Government-owned and 
operated electric power enterprises. 

2. A determination by the Supreme Court 
that the Federal Government can regulate the 
financial practices and controls of utility en- 
terprises exercised through holding company 


organizations. 


NEW VALUATION POLICY 

3. A decision by the Government, in buying 
private utility properties in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, to’ recognize value in utility company 
securities based upon their earning power as a 
“going business.” 

1. A decision by the White House not to ask 
Congress for new funds with which to pro- 
mote public works in another fiscal year, thus 
removing the prospect of an early further 
extension by the Government of its program 
of financing construction ot local, municipally 
owned, power plants. 

On the basis of these decisions, the Govern- 
ment’s power authorities say, the private 
utility industry knows definitely that it cannot 
end Federal Government competition and reg- 
ulation but it also knows that the Government 
is prepared—in case of competition—to reim- 
burse stockholders and bondholders of a com- 
pany which may find it advantageous to sell 
out. 

Out of that situation, and out of the fact 
that demand for electric power is pressing 


against the productive facilities of the in- 
dustry, is growing the prospect of renewed 
large-scale expenditure on plant and equip- 
ment. 


How much the expenditure may average in 
the period ahead is shown graphically on the 
pictogram above. 

This pictogram 


reveals that during the 


period of active business from 1923-29, th« 
electric power industry spent an average of 817 
million dollars a year on capital improvement 


and maintenance—plant and equipment. 


Then, in the period 1933-38 when the utility 





+ industry was under fire and faced with opera- 


tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority, with 
Government construction of waterpower proj- 
ects elsewhere, with PWA financing of mu- 
nicipal power plant construction and with un- 
certainties of the utility holding company act, 
the industry spent an average of only 282 
millions a year. 

Now, looking ahead, Government experts 
estimate that public consumption of power 
will require that in the period from 1940 to 
1944 the utility industry must spend an aver- 
age of approximately 900 million dollars a year 
on capital equipment. 

The estimate of disinterested Government 
experts is that during the two years 1937 and 
1938 the electric power industry spent approxi- 
mately 450 million dollars in each year for new 
plant and equipment. A slightly larger amount, 
according to these experts, may be spent in 
1939. 

Plans for larger expenditure, if made at this 
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As Federal Policies Become Clarified 


+ time, will require many months to execute. 


Looking ahead, however, the prospect is for 
a large increase in outlays by the power in- 
dustry. This increase will, if the Government 
estimates prove correct, average more than 600 
million dollarg larger than in the 1933-38 period 
and about 450 million dollars larger than in the 
present year. 

An expenditure of that amount, over and 
above present utility industry expenditures, 
would be nearly 25 per cent as much as the 
existing annual Government outlays for work 
relief and about 50 per cent as much as the 
existing annual Government expenditures for 
large scale public works. It would be about 
one-third as large as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s armament expenditures and would ap- 
proach in size the direct cash subsidies paid 
each year to the nation’s farmers. 

Government-collected figures show that the 
utility industry in 1929 accounted for about ten 
per cent of the nation’s expenditure for cap- 
ital improvements. 

The result is that there is an official dis- 
counting of predictions that expenditures on 
plant and equipment by the utility industry 
alone will produce a business recovery. Empha- 
sis rather is placed by the Government’s ex- 
perts on two other points. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 

One of these points is concerned with the 
prospect that the private utility industry may 
now seek to float new stock and bond issues to 
obtain the funds with which to finance im- 
provements. The hope is that if the utility 
industry breaks the ice by going to the public 
for money, other industries as well may be 
tempted to plunge in, thereby starting a flow 
of capital from idle bank deposits into active 
fields of expenditure on capital equipment. 

The second of these points is concerned with 
the secondary effects of utility policies. Here, 
stress is laid on the increase in demand for 
power that comes from lower rates. Cheaper 
power and power more widely available tempts 
a wider use, and wider use, in turn, involves 
purchases of electrical equipment of all kinds, 
thereby stimulating industries other than the 
power industry itself. 

Great emphasis is put on the prospect that 
demand for electric power will rise steadily 
over the years ahead and will call for a con- 
stantly enlarged capacity for production and 
distribution. 

However, a steady rather than a boom de- 
velopment is anticipated in the calculations of 
those who are assessing the outlook for the 
utility industry and for the Government’s own 
projects in the electric power field. 
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Congressional trouble season... 
A relief “emergency” . . . TNEC 
and insurance, 











tT Congressional trouble season is on in 
Washington. 

Trouble over Presidential nominations 
came to a climax Feb. 6 with the Senate’s 
rejection of the nomination of Floyd H. Rob- 
erts as a Federal judge in Virginia by the 
overwhelming vote of 72 to 9. The vote came 
as the culmination of a bitter fight against 
the nomination by Senators Glass and Byrd 
of Virginia on the grounds that it was “per- 
sonally obnoxious.” 

Immediately President Roosevelt hit back 
at the two Senators with charges that they 
had attempted to usurp his Constitutional 
prerogative of naming Judges to the bench. 
The Senators in turn replied that the Presi- 
dent had abused his appointive power in an 
effort to “purge” them from public life. 


TROUBLE OVER NOMINATIONS 

And the trouble over nominations is far 
from ended as the nomination of Thomas R. 
Amlie of Wisconsin to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is still under severe at- 
tack. Also pending are three new nomina- 
tions to Federal judgeships and two other 
nominations to the ICC. 

Another kind of trouble is the dispute over 
the size of the WPA deficiency appropria- 
tion to be allocated for the rest of this 
fiscal year. 

In a special message Feb. 7, Mr. Roosevelt 
told Congress that a relief “emergency” was 
in sight because funds recently provided for 
WPA are insufficient and he asked for an 
additional 150 million dollars to bring the ap- 
propriation to the amount originally re- 
quested. 

Two other moves bearing on the program 
for the needy were made in Congress last 
week, 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
introduced a measure to coordinate all public 
works and relief agencies such as CCC, 
PWA, the Bureau of Public Roads and Pub- 
lic Buildings Branch of the Treasury and the 
National Youth Administration in a new De- 
partment of Public Works. 

Chairman Clifton A. Woodrum of the 
House Appropriations Committee introduced 
a bill to cut relief expenditures in half and 
set up stronger local controls. 

Foreign policy questions and troubles were 
relegated into the background during the 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Harris & Ewing 
NOW FOR THE DECISION 
Former Rep. Thomas R. Amlie under fire before 
a Senate committee which is investigating his 
fitness for membership in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to which post he has been 
nominated by the President, closes his brief case 
at the end of the hearing, seemingly glad that his 
testimony has been concluded, 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS. 
WHO HAVE THEM? 





What income taxes are paid by 
Government employes? Why the 
movement to end their partial 


exemption? 











RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S request that Con- 

gress abolish the privilege of tax-exemption 
now granted to certain Government workers and 
Government bonds has brought in its wake a se- 
ries of cuestions. 
confused as to 
3; of the several 
are re- 


Apparently many persons are 
the income taxes which employc 
Federal, State and governments 
quired to pay. 

Yet the situation is not so complex as it might 
seem. 

Income taxes are levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and also by many State governments. 

All employes of the Federal Government except 
judges appointed before 1932 are subject to the 
Federal income tax. 

The income tax laws of the States vary, but, 
broadly speaking, employes of State governments 
are subject to State income taxes. 


local 


Reciprocal Exemption 
Granted to Employes 

However, the Federal Government does not tax 
employes of State governments; and the States 
do not tax employes of the Federal Government. 

It is this exemption, granted by the Federal] 
Government to the States and by the States to 
the Federal Government, which the President 
wishes to abolish, 

The House already has approved a bill to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

The impression that the Federal Government 
does not tax its own employes is erroneous. It 
does. 

President Roosevelt himself pays a Federal in- 
come tax on his salary of $75,000 a year. How- 
ever, the State of New York, of which he is a 
legal resident, does not tax his Federal salary. 

In contrast, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York pays a State income tax on his salary of 
$25,000 a year. But the Federal Government does 
not tax that salary. 

The reason that the Federal Government and 
the States have not taxed each other dates back 
to a decision of the Supreme Court in 1819. Chiet 
Justice Marshall ruleg then, in the case of Me 
Culloch v. Maryiand, that the State of Maryiand 
could not tax the notes of the Bank of the 
United States. “The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy,” the Chief Justice said. 


How Tax Affects 


Income From Bonds 


Thus the Federa] Government does not tax the 
income from bonds issued by State and local 
governments, nor do the States tax income from 
Federal bonds. 

This is a second mutual] exemption which the 
President wishes to end. He would permit the 
Federal Government to tax interest on State and 
local bonds, and he would, in return, permit the 
State governments to tax income from Federal 
bonds. 

Furthermore, while the Federal Government 
does tax its own salaries, it does not, in many 
cases, tax its own bonds. The President would 
end this exemption, too. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has be- 


for¢ a > accomplish this purpose, but it is 
holding Dp a n while a speciai Senate com- 
mitt x 1 of governmenta! securitics and 
Salarit C e question. 

About 6U per cent of Federal bonds are exempt 
from the norma! Federal income tax of 4 per 
cent. 


The remaining 40 per cent of Federal] bonds 
are exempt, not only from this l1iormal income 


tax but also from surtaxes. These surtaxes 
are the increased rates which apply to in- 
comes in the higher brackets Thus, while an 


income under $4,000 is subject only to the noe 
mal tax of 4 per cent, the 
point where an income oi 


a 75 per cent surtax 


rate icreases to the 


$5,000.000 is subject to 











Washing tor, 
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Military Control for Industry? . . . Crop Price-fixing .. . 


Navy Eyes Dictators 


Louis Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, is reported working 
on a procurement bill that would 
in effect give the Governmeng 
power to take over industry in 
time of peace. Congressional 
circles in charge of military af- 
fairs are alarmed by the bill's 
drastic provisions and are organ 
izing opposition to defeat that 


clause if it reaches the House 

floor. - country 
ae 

Word is frickling* owt from 

Senate cloakrooms that Vice 


President, Garner is favoring a 
plan for, outright price fixing on 
agricultural products as a means 
of ending Federal Government 
direct subsidies to farmers. The 
subsidies instead of coming out 
of the Treasury, would come di- 
rectly out of the pockets of con- 
sumers in the form of higher 
fixed prices for food and cloth- 
ing. 
ze <= @ 

This country’s naval  strate- 
gists are watching most closely 
any move by fascist powers that 
would give them a foothold in 
the Canary Islands, off the Coast 
of Africa or in Greenland, which 
can dominate the shipping lanes 
to Canada. Diplomatic advices 


+ 





polite and even rough language 
in talking in private about one 
another. Relationships between 
these two branches of Govern- 
ment are more strained than at 
any time in years. 

x *& * 


Inside word has it that secrecy 
surrounding the activities of a 
French military mission in this 
to buy airplanes was 
maintained at the request of the 
Frenchmen. High officials of this 
Government tell off the record 
that they were wary of the deal 
from the first owing to the very 
secrecy that later caused trouble. 


x wk * 


This country’s military intelli- 
gence service is getting reports 
that important sales by Germany 
and Italy of airplanes and mili- 
tary equipment to Latin Ameri- 
can nations are being accompan- 
ied by Jarge military missions 
from the selling powers, the 
members of which are not only 
providing instructions in use of 
equipment but are operating as 
propaganda missions. 


Se 2 ¢ 


Though nothing is said about it 
publicly, the Monopoly Com- 





ground of U.S.-to-Europe pas- 
senger service. 
a“ @ 


A lighter-than-air passenger line 
to Europe, promoted by a com- 
pany with German connections, 
is making no progress in an at- 
tempt to obtain helium from the 
United States. Government off- 
cials are showing stonewall op- 
position to the scheme. 


x * * 


Officials are uneasy over a re- 
cent sale of helium to Poland. 
The fear is that Germany may be 
the ultimate receiver of the 
helium, with Poland acting in a 
friendly capacity as go-between. 
The recent sale was for a small 
quantity of the non-inflammable 
gas, but Government experts say 
there would be little to prevent 
Germany from obtaining large 
quantities by using a thitd coun- 
try as its straw man in the trans- 
action, 
e+ @ 

A bright spot in the interna- 
tional scene for Washington and 
London diplomats now is Portu- 
gal. Portugal was under the in 
fluence of Franco, Germany and 


w&taly during the Spanish War, 


but it is now veering back toward 


have it that Germany's next move | mittee (TNEC) is interested in traditional cooperation with 
will be directed at the Schleswig- | the monopoly aspects of trans- Great Britain. 
Holstein area of Denmark. Atlantic airlines. The Commit- x *& * 

xe * tee’s ‘chairman, Senator O’Ma- Something will be done while 
Both the President and lead- honey, is making personal in- Foreign Minister Aranha of 


ers in Congress are using im- 


quiries into the business back- 


Brazil is in Washington to ease 


+ 


| 


.. . Congress vs. the President 


Brazil's shortage of foreign ex- 
change. Most general belief is 
that the remedy will take the 
form of a disguised loan. 


~*~ « * 


Well-informed New Dealers say 
privately that James P. #pc, 
former Idaho Senator, took up 
his job as a member of the TVA 
board carrying instructions from 
President Roosevelt to stand for 
a generous offer for purchase of 
private utility properties in the 
Tennessee Valley as a reassuring 
gesture to investors in utility se- 
curities. Advices have it that 
David Lilienthal, TVA _ board 
member, gave way reluctantly to 
the new Government attitude. 


- @ @ 


Carter Glass is prepared to re- 
introduce his bill calling for ab- 
olition of bank holding .com- 
panies. White House backing 
will be supplied to the Senator’s 
bill despite a recent tiff over ap- 
pointments. 


~ * * 


Alexander V. Dye's resignation 
as Chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is 
only one of many scheduled 
changes in the Commerce De- 
partment. Much new blood is 
expected to enter the Depart- 
Secretary Hopkins 
Emphasis will be 
with a fresh ap- 


ment when 
hits his stride. 
on new men 

proach to old problems. 
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WANTED: A MAGICIAN...WRANGLES WITH CONGRESS... 


CANNY WEATHER PROPHET...A 


CRUISER AWAITS 





Qr* night last week the Presidént sat down * 


to dinner with the Vice President. It was 
There were many dis- 
tinguished guests. There were many dis- 
tinguished entertainers. A foresightcd hotel 
management had placed “Better Times” roses 
on the massive dining’table. But the feature 
of the evening, as far as most of those who 
attended the Vice President’s annual dinner 
to the President were concerned, was -the 
magician. He was an excellent magician. He 
could make things disappear and reappear. 

Confined to his study in the White House 
over the weekend with a cold, the President 
might have wished for that magician to try 
his talents on some of the problems which 
raised a terrific clatter from one end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the other. 

For one thing, the ma- 

“Cold Wave” gician could see what 
Hits Capital might be done about mak- 
As Forecast 


a formal dinner. 


ing common colds and 
ailments vanish. 
The President was down with an inconvenient 
attack of grippe, one degree of fever. His sec- 
retary, “Steve” Early, was sent home to nurse 
a cold. His private secretary, Marguerite Le- 
Hand, also was trundled off to bed to nurse a 
siege of grippe. Just a few blocks trom the 
White House, in his hotel apartment, Secretary 
of State Hull was trying to cure a cold. Re- 
turning from New York, Postmaster General 
Farley brought a cold to keep him company. 
By the weekend it began to look as though the 
weather forecaster: doubled in brass when he 
predicted a cold wave. 

Then there were several other items on the 
President’s mind as he kept to the hearthstone. 
Every one of them could well have utilized the 
service of the mayician man. 

Take the problem of relief: When the special 
White House attendant reported up at Capitol 
Hill that the President had signed the $725,- 
000,000 relief appropriation bill, he also had 
with him a curt note from the President which, 
in effect, dumped the whole problem right back 
into the lap of Congress. The President asked 
that Congress get ready to provide the $150,- 
000,000 which the “economy bloc” had slashed 
A delayed fuse 
on the Congress:onal verbal explosive is ap- 


sinus 


from his original request. 


parently timed to ignite any day now 
Then again, mulling things over in bed, the 


President might have wished the magician once 
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Harris & Ewing 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT 
The Capital's tit-for-tat social finds Vice 
President Garner playing host to the President at 
dinner just about a month after the President played 
host to the Vice President at dinner. 


whirl 





and for all to explain to certain unnamed legis- 
lators that pulling armed rabbits out of a hat 
Speaking to 
newspaper correspondents, the President denied 
reports that this country had supplied secret 
The story 
vas based on information purportedly received 
To demonstrate the 


gets to be pretty monotonous. 


anti-aircraft devices to England. 


from a Senate 
absurd 


source, 


lengths to which such 


Sources could force a story. the President began 
his answer to the question arising trom the 
“A President who would not allow 


Story with: 
the use of his name said .. .” 
is this: Does the President know the identity 
of the Senator in question or was it another 
criticism of those who offered information to 
the reporters: without permitting the use of 
their names? 

Of course, the biggest chore for the magician 
last week was none of the things mentioned 
above. Where sleight-of-hand was needed was 
in the increasingly controversial issue over the 
President's right individuals to 
Federal positions without following the 


to appoint 
advice 
week was out the 


of Senators. Before the 


PreSident had made public a letter to Senate- 
rejected nominee Floyd Roberts; Senatcrs Glass 


‘ 


undisclosed 


Still a mystery 


and Byrd opened up with counter barrages of 
criticism, loyal Administration supporter Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah joined in the fray taking 
sides with the Virginia Senators, 


One problem, however, could stump the most 
versatile magician parading Before the foot- 
lights. Down in West Virginia, triplets born 
on President Roosevelt’s birthday to Mrs. 
Joseph Janney, a WPA worker’s wite. were 
named Franklin Janney, Deiano Janney and 
Roosevelt Janney. Said the District WPA Ad- 
ministrator in West Virginia: “I am going to 
ask the proper authorities to certify Janney 
for a good WPA job. He ought to have a pro- 
motion.” 


Before White House 
physician Ross T. Mc- 
Ingire put his foot down 
and ordered the Presi- 
dent off to bed, there had 
been a few days of important conferences, in the 
Executive @ffices. Beginning the week with the 
usual legislative conference, the President saw 
in rapid order, other prominent personalities 
from Capitol Hill, members of his Cabinet, 
chairmen of several independent Federal agen- 
cies, defense and relief aides, and Ambassador 
Kennedy, who dropped in at the White House 
to bid his chief goodbye before sailing. back to 
his job of representing this country at ihe Court 
of St. James. 


Fleet Drills 
Provide Lure 
For Commander 


Meanwhile, White House aides, secret service 
agents, and fleet commanders were busy setting 
out an itinerary for the President te follow 
when, as is expected, he will leave Washington 
within a week for Florida where he will be piped 
ajpard a Navy cruiser. Under secret orders, 
the cruiser will head for the Caribbean, where 
it will effect a rendezvous with the fleet, which 
will engage in sume fancy maneuvers for the 
Navy-minded Commander-in-Chief. 


If plans work out according to schedule, the 
President will return to the Capital the day 
before a joint session of Congress meets on 
March 4, to celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the First Congress cf the United States. At 
that time, the President will make a personal 
address to both his Houses. Before that date, 
in the best democratic tradition, the personage 
Chief come in for its 
share of criticism and approbation as new issues 
the White House are dropped 
DEREK Fox 


of the Executive will 
conceived at 


on Cc 


ngress’ doorstep. 


| 
| 
| 





Harri 


& Ewing 
THE ADVANTAGES OF “BIGNESS” 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board. Mét- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Co., tells the TNEC of 

advantages to policyholders from 
(See Page 15) 


giant firms. 
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Werxsgrala * 
TRADE VS. AMITY: 
U. S. AND BRAZIL 





Cost of friendship. Race for 


trade in Brazil. Dr. Aranha’s visit 


and a ticklish problem. 





NE of the most familiar, yet one of the thor 
iest problems in international relations c 
fronts Secretary of State Cordell Hull with the 
visit here of Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian For- 
eign Minister. 

The problem, in its essentials, *is how to keep 
a friend whose heart interests lie with the United 
States but whose pocketbook interests often lie 
elsewhere. 

On arrival in the United States last week the 
Brazilian envoy expressed this conflict of 
heart and po@ketbook that characterizes U. S.- 
Brazilian relations. 

En route to Washington from New York. Dr. 
Aranha took time at Philadelphia to speak of 
trade. “Any country that wants Brazil to buy fr 
it must build up our capacity to buy,” he said 
The implication was that the United States mu 
conform to the commercial methods of the 
talitarian countries if she hopes to gain trade 
Brazil. 

But later, ensconced in his embassy at Was! 
ington, the Brazilian No. 2 statesman spoke moie 
of continental solidarity and defense of the 
Americas. Of trade he had little to say. 

A high official of the State Department said 
recently that Brazil is probably the closest friend 
the United States has among the family of na 
tions at the moment 

Close cooperation between the two count. 
at the Pan American conference in Lima, Ps 
last December underscored this friendship. A 
now comes the visit of Dr. Aranha to accent 
further. 


amply 





Friendly Relations 
Stressed in Both Nations 


As far as Washington diplomats are concerned, 
Brazil’s heart is in the right place. 


But on the question of Brazil’s pocket 
there is less official satisfaction. 
Before the Nazis came to power in Germa 





the United States was far and away the leadi 
supplier to Brazil. Its sales were three times 
large as German sales. 

Now that picture has changed completely u 
current figures reveal that Germany and 
United States are running a neck-and-neck race 
in Brazil, with Germany recently in the lead 

From this fact stem many complications that 
are the objects of Dr. Aranha’s visit here 

Brazilians Lagging 
In Paying Debts 

Though Americans buy about one-thirz 
from Braiil than they sell to Brazil, thus lea\ 
Brazil about thirty million dollars to the 
each year, still Brazil is chronically behind 
settling its debts in this country. At present, 
Brazil lags two to three months. 

The reason for the lag is that Brazil—as 
other modern nations—lacks foreign exchange 
and gold. It was this very lack of exchange that 
turned official eyes in Rio de Janeiro toward Gé 
many. 

German exporters do not insist on paymé 
in gold and foreign exchange. They will ta 
payment in goods. Thus Brazil finds it conv 
ient to buy goods manufactured in Germany 
to pay’ for them with cotton and coffee, wh 
Brazilian exporters are most anxious to sell. 

The Americans who &re conferring with Dr. 
Aranha would like to see Brazil less dependé 
on German purchases because it is known that 
the German flag often follows the German trade 
agent. 

Dr. Aranha, long a popular ambassador to t 
United States, is willing, but difficulty comes 
finding ways for Brazil to do without German 
trade. 

Little hope exists that the United States co 
absorb more cotton and coffee from Brazil. If 4 
remedy for German influence is found, it is ¢% 
pected to take the form of increasing American 
sales to Brazil 

To dollar-minded officials, the question 


down to whether Brazil's f 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
week with the principal 
tion bearing on the issues raised 
recently in connection with the 
sale of modern ‘warplanes to 
France, being the vote of the 
Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee to allow its members in the 
future to make all information 
received in closed sessions pub- 
lic except military secrets. 

In the House trouble devel- 
oped when appropriations for 
continuing construction on Gil- 
bertsville dam and other TVA 
power projects were eliminated 
from the 1,898 million-dollar in- 
dependent offices bill before it 
was approved and sent to the 
Senate. 

At the start of the week the 
report of the sale of Common- 
wealth and Southern Corpora- 
tion properties in the Tennessee 
Valley area to TVA at what is 
considered a fair price gave elec- 
tric power interests news of a 
more optimistic nature. 


ac- 


Another development which is 
considered favorable is the visit 
of Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil- 
ian foreign minister\ to this 
country, to discuss trade and 
economic relations with our offi- 
cials. The visit, officials said, 
may be but the first of a number 
of visits by officials of Latin 
American countries interested in 
improving economic ties with 
the United States. 

The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee began its in- 
vestigation of life insurance 
companies with most of its time 
last week taken up by study of 
the growth of life insurance com- 
panies and the mechanism used 
to elect directors. 

Other work concluded by Con- 
gresional committees included 
approval of legislation to extend 
the RFC, Commodity Credit 
Corporation and Export-Import 
Bank until Jan. 14, 1941. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins ap- 
peared voluntarily befcre the 
House Judiciary Committee and 
testified that neither she nor any 
of ‘the officials under her have 
conspired to prevent the deporta- 
tion of Harry Bridges, West 
Coast CIO leader. 

Congressional action included 
the House’s approval of a bill 
providing for the taxation of 
Federal, State and municipal 
government workers as requested 
in President Roosevelt’s recent 
tax message. The other phase 
of the President’s tax program— 
the elimination of tax exemptions 
on governmental securities—ran 
into strong opposition from 
Mayor La Guardia and others ap- 
pearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


iewsgranis THE OBJECTIVES OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY: 
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BRITISH NAVY AS AMERICA'S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


peed is the purpose back of this + 


country’s present policy of deal- 
ing with foreign nations? Is that 
purpose to aid the British and 
French and Chinese at the expense 
of the Germans and Italians and 
Japanese? 
Are American military and naval 
secrets being revealed to foreign na- 
tions? Has this country’s two-bil- 





Are American military se- 
| crets being disclosed to 
foreigners? The direction 
of this country’s foreign 
policy. Why war chances 
are less likely. 











lion-dollar stabilization fund been 
used to finance sales of goods to the 
British and French and Chinese? 

Just what is up? 

Senators and Representatives, di- 
plomats and just ordinary citizens 
are asking questions like that. Con- 
gressmen are nearly swamped with 
mail from the country wanting to 


| know if the United States is getting 
ready to jump into the squabble re- | 


volving around the troubles of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

President Roosevelt on February 
7 felt impelled to give to newspaper- 
men a denial that this Government 
was making available to the British 
a secret and vitally important air- 
plane detector. A story, widely pub- 
lished, had said that such a sale 
was reported. Mr. Roosevelt advised 
that the company that makes air- 
plane detectors for the American 
Army, from basic British patents, 
had made sales to the British under 
authority of a permit of the Depart- 





ment of State permitting general 


foreign sale. 
Financing of Sales 
Of Arms Denied 


This explanation went along with 
a formal statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury denying that 
the stabilization fund has been used 
to finance the sale of any war com- 


| modities to the British or to anyone 


else. 
Rumors flew thick and fast as a 
result of the revelation that a 


French military observer had been 
in a latest-model bomber—over the 
objection of four Army officials— 
even before that bomber had been 
offered to the American Army. 

They accompanied formal an- 
nouncement of large scale sales of 
airplanes to both the British and 
French governments. 

It is against that background that 
Senators have sought to. discover 
just what is the guiding factor in 
the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment at present. What the Senat- 
ors learn is that this country’s for- 
eign policy is guided by considera- 
tions that apparently have guided 
that policy for many years 

They learn through their inquiries 
that Great Britain, France, Russia 
and the United States are the satis- 
fied powers of the world, assuming 
obligations for the defense of terri- 
tories that the dissatisfied powers, 
such as Germany and Italy and 
Japan, feel that they must acquire 


| or must have access to for develop- 


ment. 

In the case of the United States 
the obligation is to defend Latin 
America from aggressors in search 
for vitally needed raw materials and 
vitally required outlets for popula- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


NORTH AND SOUTH—DEFENSE AND TRADE 
OREIGN Minister Oswaldo Aranha (left) of Brazil is wel- 
comed by Secretary of State Cordell Hull on his arrival in 


Washington to discuss with President 


trade between the two countries. 


Roosevelt defense and 





tion. The obligation, until 
likewise is to defend the Philippine 
Islands, lying 7,000 miles from the 
mainland. 

Fulfillment of American obliga- 
tions in both the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic calls for naval strength much 
greater than that possessed by the 
United States at present, or contem- 
plated under any projected building 
program. 

It is at this point that Senators 
learn of the relationship between the 
British and American policies. The 
interests of those two nations are 
parallel in the Atlantic, with neither 
possessing a desire to acquire more 
territory and with both facing de- 
fensive problems. This country’s 
naval strategists are prepared, in ef- 
fect to tell members of Congress the 
following: 

The Britssh navy—even though 
no formal agreement exists—is and 
for many years has been the first 
line of defense of the United States 
in the Atlantic. Without that navy 
to police the Atlantic, this country 
would be forced to undertake a 
huge and costly naval building pro- 
gram. If the British navy should be 
defeated or if it should fall into the 
hands of a hostile power, the luxury 


1946, | 


for Germany and Italy that the 
United States would be likely to serve 
once more as a base of supplies for 
the British and French in the event 
of war 

If they press the matter, members 
of Congress will learn that this coun- 
try’s principal naval and military 
strategists believe that the chance 
to avoid war is going to be improved 


| by realization of the Germans and 


| Italians 





of American isolation from European | 


problems quickly would vanish. 

So long as the British maintain a 
navy superior to that of any other 
European nation and so long as 
American and British interests re- 
main parallel, the only defensive 
threat to the United States now fore- 
seen is the possibility that a poten- 
tially hostile power might obtain a 
base among the Atlantic islands for 
naval and airplane use. The proba- 
bilities are that any move of this sort 
would meet quick and forcible resist- 
ance from this country. 


Why America Aids 
Democratic Nations 


It is‘after information of this kind 
that members of Congress are given 
an explanation of the effort pn the 
part of the United States to help 
Great Britain and France acquire 
ready access to the latest that 
American airplane manufacturers 
have in the way of war planes. 





The point that is made to Con- | 


gressmen is this: 

If British and French and Ameri- 
can interests run parallel rather 
than counter to one another in the 
Atlantic, why should not the United 
States take steps to bolster the 
Strength of those nations, if that 
strength is threatened by others 
who, if victorious, might not be so 
friendly? If airplanes are needed by 
those friendly governments and can 
be sold for cash, why should they 
not be sold? 

Then another point is being made 





for Senators who are investigating | 


American foreign policy. 

This point concerns the American 
neutrality law enacted by Congress. 
Under that law, in the event of war, 
sale of munitions of war is barred 
and sales oY other products are 
limited to those nations that can 
come and buy with cash, and then 
transport their purchases in other 
than American ships. 

Here two factors are stressed. One 
is that Great Britain and France, 
controlling the seas and possessed 
of large supplies of cash in this 
country, are distinctly favored al- 
ready by a law approved by Con- 
gress. The other is that Great Bri- 
tain, by reason of her relationship 
with Canada, could find that nation 
useful as a purchaser of supplies in 
the United States even in instances 


where the neutrality act might 
otherwise apply. 
Recent airplane sales to Britain 





and France and recent signs tl 
existing neutrality law doses 


loopholes satisfactory to those 


nave 


two 


| nations have combined to emphasize 


t the 


that the United States is 
getting ready to expand its facilities 


+ for producing military 


and 
equipment. 

This belief is based upon a number 
of conclusions. 

One of these conclusions by Ameri- 
can military men in that the Ger- 
man army today is not a match for 
the French army. A second is that 
the German navy is far inferior to 
the British navv. Likewise, the 
Italian army and navy are effectively 
checkmated by British and French 
Strength 

But in the air the Italians and 
Germans are far superior to the 
British and the French both in equip- 
ment and in ability to produce and 
operate equipment. 

Air attack, the military experts ex- 
plain to Congressmen, cannot con- 
quer territory and on a broad scale 
must seek to attain its objective by 
terrorizing the civilian population 
The threat of terror was effective at 
Munich when Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed to Germany 

But that threat is said now to be 
diminished. It is diminished because 
of better preparation for resistance 
both through conditionirg the nerves 
of the people and through providing 
improved defensive equipment. It is 
diminished, too, because of the evi- 
dence that the productive facilities 
of the United States can be drawn 
upon by the British and #rench to 
supply their forces with planes at 
least the equal of those produced by 
any other nation. 


This country’s Army experts figure 
that in war action casualties among 
Planes will amount to a minimum 
of 50 per cent each month. This 
means that if Germany and Italy, 
for example, should send 6,000 air- 
planes into an attack in war they 


naval ¢ could count on losing at least 3,000 ¢ country’s 


of those planes during the first 
month. Replacements on that basis 
would involve manufacture of 36,000 
planes a year, or far more than the 
uctive capacity even of the 
ly developed plane factories of 
nations. 

A realization that the United 
States, with its industry safe from 
attack, could quickly gear itself to 
turn out more airplanes than any 
nation on earth and could 
those planes to England and 
cash and carry basis, 
major deterrent to 
precipitating 


prod 





other 
supply 
France on a 
is held to be a 
any hasty action in 
war , 

Such is the explanation of Ameri- 
can policy and strategy as given to 
members of Congress by responsible 
officials of this Government 


Better Chance Is Seen 
For Avoiding War 


The fact of the matter is that re- 
sponsible officials here feel now that 
there is more chance of avoiding war 
in Europe than there has been in a 
long time, owing to the fact that 
Great Britain and France find them- 
selves better prepared to meet the 
shock of a sudden air attack 
long war they always were credited 
with possessing an advantage 

But checkmating of the Germans 
and Italians—if that has occurred— 
does not, the diplomats here admit, 
solve the problems that have given 
rise to the demands of those nations 
for greater trade outlets and for ter- 
ritorial outlets that may relieve them 
of the rising population pressures 

How those problems are to be 
Geali with short of eventual war is a 
question that continues to have this 


Ina 


policy makers stumped, 
Yet war, they assert, would provide 
no solution and would only tend to 
accentuate the very problems that 
now are providing the incentive for 
war 


Freer access for Germany and 
Italy and Japan to territorial and 
raw material resources of the world 
is described as essential to the sete 
tlement of exisiing problems. How 
to provide that access, without at the 
same time jeopardizing the interests 
of those who now control those re- 
sources, is the central question. The 
American Congress thus far has of- 
fered no answer to that question. 
= a 


Wweland, Englond 
France and Germany 
on Americo's greatest liners 
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DELUXE FORD V8 


FORD V8 


MERCURY 8 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR VI2 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 1939 








Ford style leadership grows naturally 
out of our endless effort to build a 
better car. It is an outward expres 
sion of deep-down, clear-through qual- 
ity. And it has a practical purpose. 
Important as beauty may be, it is 
interesting to realize that utility dic- 
tated these changes in style. Beauty 
may be only a surface matter, but 
true functional design increases the 
usefulness of the car as owners drive 
it day by day during its long life. The 
style of Ford cars is but evidence of 
the Ford policy to build the better way. 
On the De Luxe Ford, the Mercury 
and the Lincoln-Zephyr, smart radia- 
tor grilles are set low in front. They 
look better that way—and they per- 
mit more efficient cooling. The radia- 
tor fan is attached to the front end of 
the crankshaft, low, in position to 
draw the outside air directly through 





MERCURY 8 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


the radiator. Thus function guides 


form. 

Streamlines flow from end to end, 
side to side. The windshield slopes 
neatly. Rear fenders blend into the 
long rear deck. This gives a handsome 
effect. But more than mere looks are 
important here! Streamlining first re- 
duces wind-resistance in front and 
wind-drag behind. Performance is bet- 
ter. Gasoline goes farther. 

The cars are low on the ground. 
This increases the impression of fleet- 
ness and grace. But more important, 
it increases safety! You are more se- 
cure, in these cars with the lower 
center of gravity, than you were in 
“perched-up™ cars of yesterday. 

All these are instances to show 
that style, in itself, is not so important 
as style with a reason. Form that 
grows out of function is more than 





FORD Y-8 


DE LUXE FORD V-8 


beauty. It is beauty combined with 
forward-looking engineering. It is a 
motor car at its modern best! 

The unity of the Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln-Zephyr family is a unity 
of value as well as of style. The V-type 
8-cylinder and 12-cylinder engines . . 5 
the economy of operation . . . the 
great comfort and safety . . . the ap- 
pointments . . . the scientific sound- 
proofing are all typical of Ford value. 
All are possible at the price because 
Ford methods, resources and experi- 
ence make them possible. 

Where do Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln-Zephyr styles come from? 
They come from thinking ahead. They 
come from the functions of a car that 
underlie its outward form. And they 
represent, we believe we can say, an- 
other important step in pioneering by 
the Ford Motor Company. 
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The Question of the 


Massachusetts 


Through Its Governor, 
Leverett Saltonstall (Republican), 


answers: 


OR the coming year it has been 
impossible to reduce the cost of 
our State government. On the con- 
trary, our budget for 1939 totals ap- 
proximately $95,100,000 as compared 
with $82,120,000 in 1938. 

Much of the increase represents 
debt service charges and other in- 
heritances from previous 
trations. A large part is for services 
which it is impossible to curtail with 
due regard for the public interest. 

We have cut down the budget of 
the executive department five per 
cent and are urging.all department 
heads to make similar reductions in 
administrative expenses. This is only 
a fraction of the total. 

For 1939 the decreases scheduled 
amount to $1,100,000. These are im- 
mediately wiped out by unavoidable 
increases totalling $6,700,000. Of that 
sum, $5,700,000 is accounted for in 
the two items alone of debt service 
and public welfare. 


Items such as old age pensions and | 


unemployment relief certainly are 
more than offsetting any possible de- 
creases in administrative expenses, 








—Wide World 
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Rhode Island - 


Through Its Governor, 





Wm. H. V-nderbilt (Republican), 


answers: 


’ administration took of- | 


_. V 

fice on January 3, 1939, it has, in 
reply to your question of January 31, 
made a net saving for the balance 
of the fiscal year of about a half a 


of fifteen million dollars. You can 
recognize that this represents a sav- 


ing of a million dollars over a full | 


fis-al yeer. 


The greater part of this saving | 


has b2en through reduction of hith- 


erto added pay rolls. Departmental | 
for the, most part, promise ; 
t -orther ten per cent reduction , 
in c-orating expenses, exclusive of | 


heads, 


l yal services. 


The reductions in no way affect | 


ex ccnditures for old age pensions, 
unemployment relief, aid 
pondent children, or other 
sc7ial services. 

The Legislature is now consider- 
in, a bil to reorganize the State 
d2>-riments, and we have every 
hove that this measure will reduce 
the administrative costs of govern- 


mest by well over one million 
dollars. 
Pennsylvania 


Through Its Governor, 
Arthur H. !ames (Republican), 


answers: 

EPLYING to the questions asked 

in your letter: 

1. Are you finding it possible to 
reduce the cost of State Government 
by any appreciable amount? 

Answer: Yes. 

2. If so, does this reduction repre- 
sent a decrease in over-all costs, or 
are such items as old-age pensions 
and unemployment relief more than 
offsetting decreases in administra- 
tive expenses? 

Answer: From present indications 
such items are considerably more 
than offsetting the decreases. 


South Carolina 


Through Its Governor, 
Burnet R. Maybank (Democrat), 


answers: 

WAS inaugurated as Governor of 

South Carolina on January 17, 
and we are at this time working on 
a program in reference to the mat 
ters to which you refer 

As this pri 
completely mapped out, it will be 
impossible for me to give an answel 
to these questions at present. 





7ram has not ee! 





adminis- | 





| employment 
miliion dollars in a total budget 


to de- 
such 


| gree of unemployment 


Week 
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the individual States. 


budgets? 


the following questions: 


amount? 





Government spending is now a major issue. 
eral outlays have drawn heavy fire and strong defense; but 
not so much attention has been directed to another big 
factor in the tax burden—the large annual expenditures by 


Are State expenses being increased or reduced? 
effect are the new social security programs having on State 
These questions are as important to the public 
as the condition of Federal finances. 

Because of this importance of State finances to the tax- 
payer and to the nation’s welfare in general, The United 
States News addressed to the Governors of all 48 States 


“1.—Are you finding it possible to reduce the 
cost of your State Government by an appreciable 


“2.—If so, does this reduction represent a de- 
crease in over-all costs, or are such items as old- 
age pensions and unemployment relief more than 
offsetting decreases in administrative expenses?” 

Answers are presented on this page. 


Huge Fed- 


What 











Vermont 
Through Its Governor, 
George D. Aiken (Republican), 


answers: 


HE cost of conducting the Ver- 

mont State government is in- 
creasing, but we find that our ad- 
ministrative and over-all costs are 
not mounting as rapidly as are those 
expenses for old-age pensions, un- 
employment compensation and other 


| social security functions. 


However, the net debt of the State 
has decreased to about two-thirds of 
what it was in 1935, and we continue 
our pay-as-we-go policy of state 
financing. 





Oregon 


Through Its Governor, 
Charles A. Sprague (Republican), 


answers: 


WOULD SAY, first, that we do not 

find it possible to reduce the cost 
of our State Government by an ap- 
preciable amount. 

Second, while there is a slight in- 
crease in administrative costs the 
burden of old age pensions and un- 
relief mounts. very 
rapidly, so 
heavy load. 
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New York 


Through Its Governor, 
Herbert H. Lehman (Democrat), 


answers: 

R* achieving large operating sur- 
pluses in four out of the last five 

fiscal Years, we succeeded only last 

June in paying off the remainde: of 

the large deficit accumulated in 1932 

and 1933. 

Unfortunately, however, it now\ap- 
pears that, by the end of the current 
fiscal year, on June 30, 1939, the 1937- 
38 business recession will have so 
seriously impaired the yield of the 
State’s taxes and so greatly increased 
the State’s obligations for unempivy- 
ment relief that we shall face a fresh 
deficit of 33.1 million dollars. 

A direct result of the depression, un 
employment relief stands today tne 
most important problem facing gov- 


ernment. The future cost of relief 
will depend very largely on factors 
yver which the State has no control 
nd on conditions which cannot be 
known to any of us at this ‘time 


The total of State and local ex 
penses for reiief depends on the p 


| priations, 


it constitutes a very | 





and the ex- 
‘ 


+ tent to which the Federal Govern- 


ment, through WPA or otherwise, 
continues to discharge its responsi- 
bility in meeting unemployment re- 
lief needs. If the Federal share 


| should be lessened, or if the WPA 


rolls should be reduced more rapidly 
than private industry can ‘absorb 
those who are dropped, there would 
be imposed on this State and the 
municipalities a load which they 
could not possibly carry. 


So long as the need for unemploy- 
ment relief remains undiminished 
there is very little probability of sub- 
stantial reduction in future annual 
budgets. As a matter of fact, I fear 
that, unless the most critical care is 
exercised in making future- appro- 
our budgets, instead of 
diminishing, will increase. 


Expense to Rise 


Even though no 
projects are undertaken, and even 
though the people authorize no ad- 
ditional bond 


entered into are bound to increase 
appropriations for state aid and debt 
service for years to come. 

There can be.no really important 


reduction in the administrative 
budget of the State. Indeed, main- 


tenance and operation have already | 
been cut to the bone, in some cases | 


possibly even below the ‘level neces- 
sary for sound administration. 


Furthermore, there has been dam- | 


med up during recent years a large 
accumulation of unsatisfied needs 
for construction, maintenance and 
repairs. At some time these needs 
will have to be met; they cannot be 
postponed indefinitely. Appropria- 


tions to meet such needs will more | 


than offset any further small econ- 
omies that we shall be able to effect 
in the State budget proper. 


It follows that any increased re- 
quirements for State aid, unemploy- 
ment relief, debt service or capital 
outlays will mean corresponding ad- 
ditions to the current level of the 
budget. 


The only way we can avoid an 


| operating deficit as a result of a re- 


cession in business, even though it 
be of brief duration, is to accumu- 


late previously a substantial surplus. | 
In my opinion, in future years all | 


revenues collected in excess of esti- 
mates should be s€t aside as a sur- 
plus reserve to be used only when a 


business recession causes revenues to | 


shrink. 
(In answer to The Question of the 


Week, Governor Lehman referred to 


statements in his message to the New 
York Legislature January 30, 1939, 
from which the foregoing are erz- 
cerpts). 


Nevada 


Through Its Governor, 
E. P. Carville (Democrat), 


answers: 

HAVE just taken over the Gover- 

nor’s office, so I am not entirely 
familiar with the question of tax 
structure and I am not able to an- 
swer your questions definitely at this 
time. 

I am hoping, in answer to your 
question number one, that I shall 
be able to reduce the cost of the Ne- 
vada State Government by a narrow 
margin. It will depene to a great 
extent upon the appropriations made 





by the islature in addition to 
10se ynmended bv my budget. 
In a > qu on number two, 
this would come in spite of the in 
ase O e old age pensions and 


unemployment relief, 





new State aid | 


issues beyond those | 
already passed, commitments already | 





a 


WHAT ARE THE STATES 
MOUNTING COSTS OF 


+ 
Arkansas 
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North Carolina 


Through Its Governor, 
Clyde R. Hoey (Democrat), 


answers: 


ORTH CAROLINA has a balanced 
/ budget and has had for a num- 
ber of years. During the past six 
years the State has 
public debt by $30,000,000, notwith- 
standing a large building program 
has been financed. 

The State budget has constantly 
increased owing to the State support 
of an eight-month school term in 
every district which was assumed in 
1933, and other new agencies which 
require increased appropriations, 
such as the Social Security program 
involving old age assistance and 
help for dependent children and the 
blind. 

The General Assembly now in ses- 
sion is engaged in an effort’ to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing State 
and supply the demand for expand- 
ing public service along varied 
lines. 

The public should realize that a 
government can only obtain money 
by taxation and when insistent de- 
mand is made for all kinds of new 
and expanding governmental service 
that it ean only be supplied by in- 
creasing taxes. 

Our problem is to provide the 
necessary and essential public serv- 
ices without enacting burdensome 
tax measures. With this in view the 
budget is being restricted to absolute 
essentials. 





New Mexico 


Through Its Governor, 
John E. Miles (Democrat), 


answers: 


URGED in my message to the Leg- 
islature last month that no new 
forms of taxes be levied and that the 
tax rate be not increased. Need for 


economy in State government was 


stressed. 


Through reduction in costs of ad- | 
ministration of our public welfare | 
| department, we are 
| more money can be made available 


hopeful 


to take care of the demands for old 
age assistance and unemployment 
relief. 


The Legislature is still in session | 
and until it has completed its work .| 
it will be impossible to tell to what 


extent economies can be effected. 





South Dakota 


Through its Governor, 
Harlan J. Bushfield (Republican), 


answers: 
M* answers to your two questions 
are as follows: 
We believe it possible to reduce the 


cost of government by an apprecia- | 


ble amount. 


Since our legislature is now in ses- | 


sion, and is just getting under way, 
it is impossible to give you definite 
figures, but I know we can make a 


Gefinite saving. 


This reduction represents a de- 


crease in over-all costs. 





Alabama 


Through Its Governor, 
Frank M. Dixon (Democrat), 


answers: 


erga your questions seri- 
i atim: 
I am finding it possible to reduce 





the cost of the present services by 
an appreciable amount through ad- 
ministrative efficiency 

This reduction probably will not, 
for the present at least, result in a 
decrease in taxes by reason of the 
ever increasing demand for an ex- 


j Pansion of those services. 











Through Its Governor, 
Carl E. Bailey (Democrat), 


answers: 


LIND opposition to taxation with- | 





reduced her | 


| expert. 


that | 





out regard to necessities is politi- 


cal cowardice. It is not the mark of | 
| statesmanship, either, to accede su- 


pinely to every demand for increased 
taxation. When the necessity is im- 
perative and cannot be accomplished 
by economies without disaster to 
other needed services, then the pub- 
lic not only will tolerate but will ap- 
prove measures to increase income. 
To meet imperative demands upon 
State government, we first must con- 
sider legislative and administrative 
economies. The largest economy will 


| occur by expanding the tax division 
in the Corporation Commission so | 


that the problem of ad valorem as- 
sessments throughout the State may 


| be déalt with ratably and equitably. 


Interest on State Funds 


Our State treasury carries balances 


| of eight to ten million dollars, de- 


posited in banks. The banks do not 
pay us interest. 
servative to keep a substantial por- 
tion of these balances perpetually in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities. 
New income will thus be provided and 
the State’s credit improved. 

Money is wasted by the present 
method of buying insurance for the 
various State institutions and agen 
cies. Each one buys its own insur- 
ance. None of them is an insurance 
Any private institution as 
far-flung and of such magnitude as 
the State does not carry insurance. 
It establishes an insurance sinking 
fund. It is my recommendation that 
the Legislature act to centralize the 
buying and placing oi insurance in 
the purchasing agent’s office under 
the direction of an expert. 

Our revenue can be increased by a 
firm refusal to indulge false econo- 
mies. The purchasing public paid six 
million dollars sales tax last year. 
Somewhere between the purchasing 
public and the State the stream was 
dammed; the State received less than 
five millions. Nearly two million dol- 
lars’ improvement in sales tax col- 
lections is possible. 

The State is paying rent for sev- 
eral agencies. A PWA grant of $55,000 
has been approved, the State contrib- 
uting $45,000, for construction, al- 
ready started, of an office building. 
Thus the State will save expense of 
rentals. 

The Revenue Department is collect- 


ing taxes at a total cost of 2.9 per | 


cent. By measures I have suggested, 
and others which may be revealed, 
this cost may be further reduced. 





ee & Ewing 
GOV. CARL E. BAILEY 





Provision for comparison of State in- 
come tax returns with returns to the 
Federal Government might improve 
income. 


Aid to the Needy 


More than 30,000 sick and indigent 
persons receive assistance through 
the Public Welfare Department. In 
so far as our financial resources will 
permit, relief should approach ade- 
quacy. The administrative costs for 
this department compared to cash 


expended appear, without analysis, 
large. This Department’s organiza- 


tion must be .as large and as far- 


| flung to administer the expenditure 


of $3,500,000 as it would need to be 
to administer the expenditure of 
$10,000,000. Additional income, there- 


| fore, would represent a net gain to 


relief clients. Many who otherwise 


| would require State relief funds are | 


cared for by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Control of floods is a national re- 


sponsibility If the Flood Control 
Commission can bring about the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in the 
State for utilization of water re- 









and ¢ rol of floods, then 


sources 








It is safe and con- | 
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its functioning. It has been the es- 
tablished custom, however, to de- 
pend for these benefits upon the 
State’s representation in Congress. 

(The foregoing are excerpts from 
Governor Bailey’s inaugurai address 
January 10, authorized by the Gov- 
ernor as his reply to The Question of 
the Week.) 





Minnesota 
Through its Governor, 
Harold E. Stassen (Republican), 


answers: 

7. present State administration 
of Minnesota, which took office 

January 3, found the financial af- 

fairs of the State complicated by the 

fact that the previous administration 


| had already overspent money appro- 


priated for the biennium, which 
closes next July 1, 1939, by four and 
one-half million dollars. 

We are determined that we will 
spend less money in the next bien- 
nium than in the past, but in ap- 
proaching our problem we find that 
we are confronted with the absolute 
need of increasing certain appropria- 
tions. 

We find that it will be necessary 
to make a larger appropriation for 
old age assistance than was done two 
years ago and we are recommend- 
ing that this appropriation be raised 
from $9,800,000, appropriated by the 
1937 legislature, to $10,500,000 for the 
next biennium. 


Relief Fund Raised 

Another major portion of our bud- 
get deals with relief, and in this 
instance we have recommended to 
the legislature that the full amount 
recommended by the previous ad- 
ministration, namely $10,900,000, be 
appropriated, plus a further sum of 
$1,100,000 to care for the relief needs 
of veterans and high school and uni- 
versity student aids. 

We have also recommended that 
no handicap be placed on our State 
University or other schools. 

Notwithstanding these major di- 
visions in which either increases 
were requested or in which no re- 
duction could be made, we have 
proceeded to endeavor to affect econ- 
omies by reducing the appropria- 
tion for almost every other depart- 
ment and activity of the State 
government. 

These reductions have been made 
on the basis of the reorganization 
and simplification of our govern- 
ment, elimination of boards, bureaus 
and agencies, and by reducing the 
number and variety of inspectors 
that have been traveling throughout 
our State, and by providing for a 
quarterly allotment of budget con- 


| trol. 


Budget Reduced 
Upon this basis we have prepared 
a budget which calls for a reduction 
in expenditure for the next biennium 
over the last biennium, of $3,039,372, 
or a total of $79,300,823 instead of 


$82,340,195.80, as spent in the last 
biennium. 
Of this amount, approximately 


$600,000 is a direct saving in the ad- 
ministrative functioning of the State 
government. 


Nebraska 


Through its Governor, 
Roy L. Cochran (Democrat), 


answers: 
‘fy ‘HIS is to advise that we are find- 
i ing it possible to reduce the cost of 
State government by an appreciable 
amount. This applies to the regular 
governmental services. 

In reply to your second inquiry, be- 
cause of the new governmental serv- 
ices, such as old-age assistance, 
we are finding it difficult to not have 
the latter more than offset the for- 
mer. 

We hope at our present legisfative 
have. a lower 

including 


mental services, than we did in the 


session to total ap- 


propriation new govern- 


) a real effort must be made to finance | appropriation bill of two years ago. 





DOING ‘TO CURB 
GOVERNMENT? 


| West Virginia 


Through Its Governor, 
Homer A. Holt (Democrat), 


answers: 


[’ is apparent that our genera] rev. 
enue appropriations at this ses. 
sion of the Legislature are proposed 
to be some two millions of dollars less 
than those made at the 1937 session, 
I do not believe our educational, 
penal and eleemosynary institutions 
can be operated, in keeping with 
proper standards, with less appropri. 
ations than those which have Ob. 





tained during the current biennium 


| and those proposed for the coming 


biennium. There is no emergency 
which calls for our operating them 


; on other than respectable standards, 


The Board of Public Works has been 
keeping expenditures down to a mini- 
mum even though the entire appro- 
priations have not been expended. 


Some Surplus Needed 


The indicated Budget increases, 
compared to the total appropriations 
of which they are parts, are rela- 
tively small. I do not believe it would 
be wise to reduce appropriations tu 
the bare figures of the actual expen- 


| ditures for the reason that some little 
| cushion is almost indispensable in 


the operation of large institutions 
and departments, the exact needs oi 
which cannot be predicated in ad 
vance, I may say also that the Bud- 
get does not contemplate any genera! 
increases, particularly for personal 
services. 

The appropriations for public as- 
sistance, which have been $6,750,000 
for each year of the current bi- 
ennium; have been fixed at $6,500,000 
for 1939-40, and $6,000,000 for 1940-41, 
a million-dollar reduction over the 
biennium. The amount for general, 
cr unclassified, relief would not be 
sufficient if these needs should con- 
tinue throughout the coming two fis- 
cal years at the present level. 


Effects of Cut in WPA 


We are further perplexed by the 
fact that, at this time, the winter- 
time when relief requirements are 
ordinarily greater, the WPA, which at 
the time our relief program was es- 
tablished undertook to furnish reliet 
to all employables, is now actually 
reducing its rolls and threatens even 
greater reductions. 


Even though the upswing of busi- 
ness, for which we entertain great 
hope and in which we have conti- 
dence, materializes, those receiving 
general relief through the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance will prob- 
ably be the last group to be aided 
by such business improvement. 


(In response to the Question of the 
Week, Governor Holt authorized the 
foregoing excerpts from his Budget 
Message Jan. 20 to the West Virginia 
Legislature.) 





Virginia 
Through Its Governor, 
James H. Price (Democrat), 


answers: 


OU ask whether I am finding it 

possible to make an appreciable 

reduction in the cost of Virginia's 
State government. 

My first biennial budget will be 
presented to the General Assembly 
which convenes next January. It is 
my purpose in the preparation of 
this budget to effect every practical 
economy in State expenditures. 

As prepared by my _ predecessor 
and approved by the General As- 
sembly, which convened in January, 
1938, the present State budget car- 
ries large increases for education, 
public welfare, public health and re- 
lated activities. 

As Governor I am responsible for 
confining expenditures to available 
revenues by withholding, if neces- 


sary, certain conditional appropria- 


tions and making a uniform reduc- 
tion in others, if necessary to avoid 
a deficit. 

The State treasury now has a sur- 
plus and it is my purpose to mail- 
tain a balanced budget. 

Approximately 85 per cent of our 
tax revenue is appropriated for edu- 


cation, public health, public welfare 


and highway purposes. The insist- 
ent demand for better support of 
these activities seriously retards any 
effort to reduce the cost of State 
government as a whole. 

The continued enlargement of the 
more essential State activities neces- 
sarily’ involves some addition to the 
over-head cost of State government. 

The proper coordination of reve- 


/ nues and expenses in the prepara- 


tion of the next budget is expected 
to call for an unusually close scru- 
tiny of the expenditures of our ad- 


j ministrative agencies. 
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S. DEFENSES: 


THE REPUBLICANS’ VIEW 


fiHE small amount of 
| opposition to the President's na- 
tional defense program has become 
c of the most noteworthy features 
of the current session of Congress. 
Whether or not it represents na- 
tional unanimity on questions of se- 
irity Is a Matter of guess work. The 


( 


ts, however, are that the Army 
Emergency Appropriation Bill, in- 
cluding provision for 3,032 new 


lanes, has been endorsed by Repub- 
lican members of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs with only one 





A note of harmony in 
midst of discord. Repub- 
lican and Democratic opin- 
ion on national defense. 


major amendment. Democrats re- 
gard this as a signal victory for inter- 
party harmony. 

In addition, the Republican Con- 
ference of the. House, a minority 
group that acts as an unofficial legis- 
ative committee for the G, O. P., has 
approved the Army bill in the main. 





Its report, just issued, finds Re- 
publicans in agreement with almost 
all of the defense plans of the Demo- 
crats 

Strengthening of Panama Canal 
defenses, educational orders for in- 
dustry, increase of naval aviation and 

ibmarine bases in the Atlantic and 

the Pacific as far as the 180th 
meridian, are all approved. 

Objection is made in the report 
only to two features. The Republican 
Conference has “serious doubts” as 
to the wisdom of fortifying the far- 
Pacific island of Guam, and suggests 
that production of 3,032 new Army 
planes be Staggered over three or 
four years instead of concentrated 
into eighteen months, as the Demo- 
cratic majority recommends. 

This Republican statement is 
greeted by Rep. Andrew May (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, Chairman of the Mill- 
tary Affairs Committee, as “generally 
favorable.” 

‘The Republican report is favor- 
able to the bill but takes issue only 
on the question of staggering plane 
production,” Chairman May said in 
a statement to The United States 
News. 

“I venture the opinion that 90 per 
cent of the Republican minority will 
vote for the bill,” he asserted. 





The Opposing Views 
On Fortifying Guam 
When his attention was called to 
Republican opposition to fortifica- 
ns on Guam, Chairman May com- 

mented: 
They have 
this bill, while 


injected Guam into 
it has no reference 
to this bill at all. The Naval Com- 
mittee is considering Guam. It is a 

ter for their concern, not ours.” 

Chairman May anticipates that 
Republican strategy will be to in- 
troduce discussion of the President’s 
foreign policy into debate on mili- 
tary affairs, but he does not expect 
that to impede passage of his ap- 
propriation bill. 

The Republican Conference state- 
nt on national defense, written by 
a special Republican committee, fol- 
sOWsS in full text: 

In the foreign policy of the United 
which has been consistent | 
has developed naturally with the 





Republican  y« 


ars, there has been for over a cen- 
Dut one principle which has re- 
mained definite and unchanged—the 
principle known as the Monroe Doc- 


tury 








trine. The famous declaration of 
President Monroe informed the na- 
tions of Europe th the United 


States would regard any attempt to 
extend European domination in the 
countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica as an unfriendly act. 

“It is not a treaty, nor has any for- 
elgn power ever approted it. It 
ruth, a “no trespass” sign posted 
around the entire area south of the 
Rio Grande, and as the years have 
passed we have made it plain that 
the warning is addressed to all for- 


is, 1n 


eign powers, no matter where situ- 
ated. 
“While the doctrine may be of ad- 


vantage to the nat of Latin 
America, fundamentally it is our doc 
trine and ours al We adhere to 


alone 
it because we are convinced that our 


10ns 





Wide 
DEFENSE GET-TOGETHER 


Rep. Wadsworth discloses that the 


World 


Republican Conference of the 
House, a G.O.P. legislative council, 
is in agreement with the Adminis- 
tration on its national defense plans 


with but two exceptions: One, it 

doubts the wisdom of fortifying 

Guam; tw it suggests staggering 
the plane production program. 





Safety is dependent upon its enforce- 


ment. It is a policy of defense. 

“The United States may from time 
to time adopt new attitudes and pur- 
sue new policies .relating other 
matters in this ever-changing world, 
but there can be no lessening of its 
devotion to the Monroe Doctrine be- 
cause this, more than any other sin- 
gle aspect of policy, involves the 
safety of the nation and its vital in- 
terests. Especially is this true now 
that, by an act of Congress, we 
withdrawing from the Philippines 
and shall not be expected to defend 
those islands. 





to 


are 


“Obviously, our military establish- 


ment must be adequate to carry oul 


the obligation so clearly implied in 
the Monroe Doctrine—the obligation 
to prevent extension of foreign 
political domination through mili- 
tary action in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This may well be considered 
as part of the supreme obligation to 
defend the continental United States. 

“We thus envision our 
fense. Without the Panama Canal 
we should be sadly handicapped. It 
is our life-line and must be main- 
tained, 

“For our defense in the Pacific we 
believe the mission of our military 
establishment the maintenance, 
impregnably, the line following 


the 


whole de- 


is 
of 
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Wide World 


SECRECY PFD. 


Senator Nye is the author of a bill 

designed to protect military secrets 

and secret military devices of the 
nation’s armed forces. 





roughly 
mencing 
passing 


the 180th 
at the 
somewnat 


meridian, com- 
Alaskan Islands, 
westward of Ha- 
waii, and thence generally southeast- 
ward to include and cover the Pan- 
ana Canal. With comparatively 
slight additions our presently au- 
thorized military strength, both 
Army and Navy, is equal to that par- 
ticular task. 

“We conceive the disposition of our 
military forces in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific as having a common ob- 
jective—the enforcement of our de- 
fense policy. We should look upon 
Oahu as an outpost not only of our 
Pacific coast, t of the Canal. We 
prc look upon Guantanamo and 
Puerto Rico and our naval and avi- 
ation establishments along our At- 
lantic coast as likewise outposts of 
Panama 

“Everything should be done to ex- 
tend and strengthen such outposts 
in the areas of defense, whether they 
be in the hands of the Army or the 
Navy. 

“As for Panama itself, there is great 
need of a substantial increase in the 


Du 


Strength of the garrison, in order 
that the armament now there or 
shortly to be installed may be 
manned with at least one shift: and 


we must add certain equipment vital 
to the conduct its defense. 

“If we control the sea and the air 
a wide radius from the Canal 

will not be easy for an enemy to 
reach it from the sea. Likewise, if 
when the need arises, we take in- 
Stant measures to prevent the estab- 
lishment of hostile bases in Central 
or South America, we shall have gone 
a long way toward closing the door. 

“With our defense system made ef- 
fective far out in the Pacific and far 
out in the Atlantic, with hostile mili- 
tary infiltration promptly prevented, 
and with the Canal itself fortified to 
the utmost degree of effectiveness, we 
shall be secure in the Western World. 
Such should be our military policy; 
such must be our defense. 


of 


over 


Committee’s Views 
On Specific Defenses 


“Proceeding to a discussion of cer- 
tain provisions set forth in pending 


legislation having to do with the 
strengthening of our defenses, we 


make certain recommendations. 

“We believe that the item of appro- 
priation which, if adopted, would go 
far toward perfecting our Panama 
defenses, is sound, 

“Likewise, the item providing for 
the placing of educational orders by 
the War Department is equally sound. 
In fact, we believe that a state of 
reasonable industrial preparedness, 
while not as dramatic,%s fully as im- 
portant as preparedness in the purely 
military sense. 

“Again, we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with proposals contained in 
pending legislation looking toward 
the addition and strengthening of 
naval aviation and submarine bases 
in the Atlantic, as well as the addi- 
tion of similar bases in the vast Pa- 
cific area bounded rougHly on the 
west by the 180th meridian. 

“We entertain serious doubt as to 
the necessity or wisdom of extending 
our line of defense as far to the 
westward as the Island of Guam. 


Building Air Force 
To Needed Strength 
“Coming to a consideration of our 
air forces, we believe that our vital 
interests demand the procurement of 
additional planes for the Army 
which, when added to useful planes 
now on hand and to planes now in 
course of manufacture, shall bring 
the total to a maximum authorized 
strength of 5,500—all obsolete planes 
being eliminated. 
“We suggest, however, that instead 
of acquiring additional planes in sub- 





should overtake us at 




















stantially a single increment, it would 
be wise to manage our production so 
that our maximum authorized | 
strength will be reached by annual | 
increments over a period of three or 
four years. | 
“By such a program the problem of 
training new pilots and the organiza- 
of new tactical units in the 
y Air Corps would be greatly sim 
plified, and further, the ever presen 
m of obsolescence in the plane: 
could be met from year | 
ithout impairing the fight- | 
ing strength the Air Corps ..as | 
might be the case if obsolescence of 
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THE DEATH OF POPE PIUS: 
ITS MEANING TO WORLD 


JHEN the Sacred College of Car- 

dinals meets in conclave later 
this month to elect one of their num- 
ber to be the 262nd Catholic Pontiff, 
considerations of world politics as 
they affect the Catholic Church will 
not be absent from their minds. 

There are 62 cardinals, of whom 27 
are not Italians; and, of the 27 
foreign cardinals, three are Ameri- 
cans. 

Their task, attended by ceremony 
prescribed in minute detail by cen- 
turies of church tradition and legis- 
lation, will be not only to select a 
cardinal fitted by his religious faith 
to succeed Pius XI, who died Febru- 
ary 10. The College of Cardinals 
must also choose a.man of sufficient 
political acumen to defend the faith 
in the many quarters of the world in 
which it is now threatened. 

Restrictive laws in Germany and 
even in Italy have recently brought 
the Church into conflict with the 
governments of those countries. The 
cardinals must answer the question: 
Shall the new Pope be a man opposed 
to or friendly toward totalitarian 
government? Such a question never 
a large proportion of our planes 
recurring in- 
tervals. 

“By thus spreading the effort the 
financial strain to be reflected in the 


budgets of 1940 and 1941 will be 
lessened. 
“In any event, with an Army Air 


Corps at a maximum strength of 5,- 
500, with additional Army personne! 
trained for its operation, coupled 
with a Naval Air force approximating 
3,000 planes, we believe the air defense 
of the country will be adequate.” 

Submitted unanimously by the Re- 
publican Conference Committee on 
National Defense. 

James W. Wadsworth (New York), 
chairman; J. William Ditter (Penn- 
Sylvania), Richard B. Wigglesworth 
(Massachusetts), Meivin J. Maas 
(Minnesota), Walter G. Andrews 
(New York), D. Lane Powers (New 
Jersey), Dewey Short (Missouri), 
Ralph E. Church (Illinois), Henry C. 
Dworshak (Idaho), Leland M. Ford 
(California), Earl R. Lewis (Ohio). 


+ 


has troubled previous conclaves. It 
appears for the first time at the com 


ing Papal election. 





Fast-moving world ev: created 
many new problems for Pope Pius XI 
that his successor will inherit. In ad 
dition to the German and Italian 
problems, there are those raised by 
anti-Church activities in Mexico and 
in Spain. 

Though it is virtually assured that 
an Italian will be elected, the Ameri 
can Archbishop of Chicago, George 
Cardinal Mundelein, is prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for the 
Pontificate. 

The mere fact that the name of an 
American cardinal receives mention 
is taken proof of 
world conditi that 
must now meet. 


the changed 


as 


Spain's Crisis: 
Its Effect on 
U. S. Affairs 


WHAT the 
means to 


civil war in Spain 


and to the 


Europe 


United States can now be clearly 
distinguished. 

As the war approaches’ its thirty 
second and perhaps 1 month 
four great nations jockey for posi- 


tion in Spain. 

Their feverish diplomatic activity 
—perhaps only the beginning of the 
real conflict over Spain—suggests 
the importance of that peninsula to 
security of the western world. 

Long almost a forgotten country 
as far as Amerieans were concerned, 
Spain now assumes its true signifi- 
cance as a keystone of British- 
French security. That key position 
makes Spain’s future of direct con 
cern to the United States, the 
State Department, for all its official 
silence, is well aware. 

Sudden shift in British policy af- 


as 


ter the fall of Catalonia only serves | 


to accent the importance of Spain in 


3 











calculations of Europe’s d 


iplo- 

At the start of the civil war in 

1936, Great Britain adopted a 

Olicy of non-intervention. France 
1d the United States acceded to 

that policy. In effect, that policy 
that Great Britain, France 

the United States denied arms 


ns in Spain, 


0TH laction 








a l1any were left free to 
! nd technical assistance t 
surgent Generalissimo 


while Italy 


send 


) In- 


Francisco 


> 
Franco. The understanding, as writ 
ten into an agreement between Great 
Britain and Italy last Easter, was 
that at the end of hostilities Italy 
would retire its soldiers from Spain. 

Now that hostilities are over in 
Catalonia and seem destined to end 
soon in Central Spain, Great Britain 
has serious doubts whether Premier 
Mussolini of Italy will keep his 
pledge to leave Spain. 

ge immediate effect on British 

[Continued on Page 15.] 

















for the utmost 
in smooth speed 
and luxurious 
travel comfort... 





all-Pullman, extra-fare, 393, -hour 
Chicago-Los Angeles streamliner— 
departs from Chicago each Tuesday 
and Saturday at 7:15 pm, 


Chicago every day at 12:01 pm, is 
not only the fastest of all California 
daily trains, but the only extra-fare 
all-Pullman daily streamliner be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


@ The popularity of these mag- 
nificent trains suggests the advisa- 
bility of early reservations. 


Superb Stainless Steel Streamliners 


a 












@ The Super Chief—the only 


@ The famous Chief, leaving 








For reservations on the Super Chief or Chief, and other Santa Fe trains, consult: 
8S. A. BOND, Dist. Pass. Agent 
302 Franklin Trust BI 1500 Chestnut St. at 15th 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Phone ithe ‘ e 1164-1465, Race 9642 











~ Facts Prove Plymouth 
he Big-Value Leader! 


MORE QUALITY 
FEATURES 
than any other Low-Priced Car 
—making Plymouth by Far the 
“Best Buy” for Low Price! 





BIGGEST OF 
“ALL THREE” 


(leading low-priced cars) 


5 Inches Longer than One... 
6. Inches Longer than the other! 


WITH 


FULL POWER 
ECONOMY 


All Plymouth Models have the 
same Great, 82-Horsepower 
“L-Head” Engine! 












Be Plymouth is the only 
low-priced car with front 
coil springs standard equip- 


ment on all models. 


Ba The only low-priced 
car with a “safety signal” 


speedometer. 


(5 The only low-priced 
car with steering-post gear 
shift standard in De Luxe 


models at no extra cost. 


BGR Easy to own...your 
present car willprobably rep- 
resent a large part of Plym- 
outh’s low delivered price... 
with balance in surprisingly 


low monthly instalments. 





Big Used Car Values! 


RemEMBER that all Plymouth 
cars—new or used—are backed 
by the same great engineering 
..- built to stand up! Right now 
your Plymouth dealer has un- 
usual values in Plymouth used 


cars. Look into them! 
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“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 








TT 


BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!”’ 






ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS have completely rust-proofed Safety- Steel bodies and time-proven Hydraulic Brakes. 


















STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
on “‘De Lure’’—Perfected 
Remote Control Shifting 
(left) with All-Silent Auto- 
Mesh Transmission. 


AMOLA STEEL Coil Springs 
(right), finest design in the 
industry, give you a won- 
derful new ride. 


Standard on Even the 
Lowest-Priced Plymouths 





START 
AT 


COUP, 


PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


695 SEDANS *:" 
AT 
—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indi- 
cator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space (19.3 cubic feet). Prices include all federal taxes. Trans- 


portation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth 
dealer for local delivered prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER COR= 


089 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 





GREAT CAR 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DE LUXE” 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS, 
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THE REAL FRONTIER? 


Cartoonist Goldberg for the New York Sun 
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END OF THE FEUD—? 
















Cartoonist Ray jor the Kansas City Star ™ 
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IT’S JUST AROUND THE CORNER—AND IT AIN’T PROSPERITY 


Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 





+ OUR ‘FOREIGN FRONTIERS’ + 


TT press of the country continues to be + 


about evenly divided on the Roosevelt for- 
eign policy as revealed in the controversy over 
the question whether the Executive holds that 
the American frontier is in France. 

“There are few,” maintains the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union (Rep.), “who Believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt is deliberately trying to line us up 
in advance with one group 
squabbles in such a way as to destroy our 
future freedom of action.” 


“The best informed ob- 
servers in Washington,” 
declares the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald (Ind.), are 
convinced that what is in 
prospect is that President Roosevelt and his as- 
sociates probably will go as far as they can in 
helping the democracies without getting into a 
row with Congress.” 

“The United States,” asserts the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “claims no frontiers beyond this 
hemisphere. To depart from a fundamental 
which has proven itsetf always sound, deviation 
from which has brought about unhappy results, 
would be no less than sheer madness in the pres- 
ent state of world affairs.” The Journal con- 
demns anyone who would “run the risk of edg- 
ing into the hell of modern war.” 


Provision of Aid 
To Democracies 


Is Forecast 


in Europe’s | 
| 





Quoting from the President’s message on 
“methods short of war,” the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook (Ind.) voices the 
opinion that “the most innocent meaning that 
can be given to his statement is that we are to 
engage in embargoes and trade wars to aid other 
nations, and they usually end in armed conflict.” 


“In the highly complex 
problem of the relations 
Seen as Problem of the United States with 
For the Public the rest of the present 

world,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), “the most experi- 


Foreign Policy 


| enced and best informed citizen is at a disad- 


| 


“While it is possible,” comments the Morgan- | 
town (W.Va.) Dominion-News (Dem.), “that | 


President Roosevelt did not declare that the 
frontiers of the United States were on the 
Rhine, it is equally possible that they are there 
and should so remain.” 


vantage compared with the President. Only the 
President has the fullest and latest information. 
Yet the policy to be pursued is in a different 
category. That belongs to all of us and must 
be understood if we are to be united on it.” 

“The question is,” states the Rock Island 
Argus (Ind.), “whether we will be asked to 
defend the independence of others, and we will 
seek to impose our way of life upon nations 
which have not asked for it.” 

“What the President has done,” in the judg- 
ment of the Concord (N.H.) Monitor (Rep.), 
“whether it pleased the American people or not, 
has probably tempered the designs of the Ger- 
man and Italian dictators upon British or 
French territory or colonies. It may not result 
in forever postponing the world clash at arms 


, which all peoples have increasingly feared but 


probably it has reduced somewhat the degree of 
dictatorial ambitions for more conquests which 
blossomed with the fall of Barcelona.” 


| THE TVA 


On Business 





“PEACE” 
WITH UTILITIES: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


puacnase by the Tennessee Valley Author. 

ity of the properties of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation impresses the com. 
menting newspapers as a major development in 
relations between business and the New Dea]. 

Peace with the utilities is declared by the 
press to mean the spending of billions by these 
corporations, with an important contribution 
to recovery, and to be a gesture with an influ- 
ence in all business circles. 

The policy involved is declared by the Wal] 
Street Journal (Ind.) to mean the placing of 
a limit on “future Government expansion in the 
power field.” 


Beneficial Effects 


“Hope grows material- 
ly brighter,” according 
to the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “for re- 
lease of the billions in 
private capital and energy dammed up behind 
the TVA threat.” That paper is convinced that 
the results will be felt by both the utilities and 
private business in general. 

“It is distinctly encouraging,” in the judg- 
ment of the New York Times (Dem.), “because 
it implies an important change of attitude 
toward the utilities and an important change in 
TVA policy.” 

The Times feels that in view of the Govern- 
ment’s TVA victory in the Supreme Court, “the 
settlement can be interpreted only as an act of 


Are Foreseen 


- generous fairness to a defeated foe.” 


“Another demonstration of the durable truth 
that reasonable compromise is to be preferred 
to controversy” is lauded by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), with the conclusion: 
“This should help to a better feeling. Both 
sides gain when friendly negotiations take the 
place of litigation and recrimination.” 

“The important point,” advises the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), “is that TVA is paying a 
price which will permit the retirement of out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock based on 
the properties at par, and which will also leave 
something for the common shares.” 

The position that “the issue between TVA 
and Commonwealth and Southern was a key log 
in the jam of private capital investment” is 
taken by the Washington News (Ind.) 


The News adds: “The 
billion a year or more 
which the utilities might 
borrow and spend for ex- 
pansion, if assured that 
Government power policy is to be fair and stable 
henceforth, would be only a start. They could 
well spend other billions to catch up with their 
seven-year construction lag. Spending by the 
utilities would create much direct employment 
and would stimulate activity in the heavy in- 
dustries, most necessary to sustained recovery.” 

“It is unfashionable,” remarks the Knoxville 
Journal (Ind.), “to express any concern for the 
hapless concerns whose properties lie athwart 
the path of any large-Government enterprises, 
but one may perhaps not be criticized too se- 
verely for pointing out that the purchase appar- 
ently worked out from a financial angle for the 
bondholders and stockholders of the Common- 
wealth and Southern. 

“If they sold their property to their own gov- 
ernment with certain suppressed feelings, at 
least they may console themselves with the fact 
that it might have been much worse.” 

(See Page 1 Pictogram and Article). 


Policy Viewed 
As an Aid to 
Employment 





+ THE RELIEF FUND ISSUE + 


UDGMENT of the press offers doubtful pros- + President as to the “desperate situation,” and 


pect of public approval of the President’s 
demand that the $150,000,000 cut from the relief 
appropriation for the present fiscal year be re- 
stored by action of Congress. 


Critics call the present allowance of $61 a 
month for each relief worker an arbitrary and 
extravagant outlay. They demand a basic re- 
vision of the system. It is argued by the Wash- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ington Post (Ind.), that “additions can be made | 
to the rolls if the huge sum still available is 


spread less lavishly.” 

“Leaders in Congress,” advises the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “must find an answer that will en- 
able the Federal Government to meet its proper 
responsibilities without inviting the financial 
difficulties into which the President’s recom- 
mendations threaten to lead.” 


“It is a question of facts and figures,” in the 





judgment of the Boston Herald (Rep.), “which | 
the President laid before Congress in his spe- | 


cial messages on relief, and we have 435 repre- 


sentatives and 96 Senators whom we pay liber- | ployed, with no greater expenditure of funds.” 


ally for determining such questions.” 


The Herald questions the conclusions of the 


asks: “May not the industrial pick-up absorb 
more men than he thinks it will? 

“Is there any logic whatever, other than poli- 
tical,” asks the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “behind the Administration’s constant 
effort to expand the WPA, regardless of busi- 
ness recovery?” 
“It is possible,” suggests the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), “that there is. political acumen 
behind the apparent hope of Administration 
leaders that continued discussion will wear 
down the Congressional zeal for economy.” 

Basic revision is advocated by the New York 
Times (Dem.), and that paper proposes: 

“It can be pointed out, as it was during the 
recent debate in the Senate, that a moderate 
reduction of the present average monthly wage, 
or even a reduction of the differentials, under 
which WPA now pays some workers in some 
regions nearly twice as much as it pays other 
workers in the same region, would permit a con- 


| siderably larger number of persons to be em- 


(See page 12 Newsgram for discussion of de- 


| velopments on relief.) 
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DISPELLING THE GLOOM! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Cartoonist Warren for the Buffalo Evening News 
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The Story 


Civilization Through Farm Machinery: 


10,000 Years’ Progress in 100 Years 


1939 
THE NEW 
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|* the history of American enter-+# farming method so Secretary of # century afterward—farmers in Amer- 
prise there are few stories as in- | Agriculture Wallace pu ’ ica and abroad still were using the 
teresting and colorful as that of the | took place in the pre\ 10.000 ame methods employed for thou- 
farm machinery industry. years. It is the story of developm ands of years before. 

Compared with most others, the of machines which have enabled Plows were wooden, crude, In many 
farm machinery industry ranks asan individual farmer to increase his ou sections hand tools were favored 
elder. Where corporations in other put many-feld with the result tha over plows in preparing soils for 
fields measure their existence by dec the world has been re ed from seeding Cotton and corn were 
ades, the corporations in the farm bs ikin i d confi planted by dropping seed and cover- 
machinery manufacturing busine l e forces « é ) Z W a hoe—much as suburban 
measure their existence by scores of 1 to ) ( re eners nowadays plant radishes, 
years. One corporation, in fact, ha ern civilizatio: sweet corn and other garden truck. 
an unbroken record going back more Just what improven in farm Al t of the crops were harvested 
than a century. ing methods have me: own | largely by hand methods 

Yet the average city person when figul compiled by the National R What a contrast between the 
he talks about the contributions of | Sources Committe farmer of early days and the modern 
science and the machine during the In 1787 yk 19 ( m farmer! 
past century will mention the radio farn Oo produce el ! The modern farmer, say of Iowa, 
and the airplane, the automobile and selves and for one person in town Illinois, or any of our other great 
the telephone, perhaps mass produc- | Today 19 persons on farms can pro farming States, may have a tractor, 
tion in industry. He is usually un duce enough for themselves and fo. ensilage cutter, power corn sheller, 
aware of the contributions of science | 66 in tow) cream separater, grain drill, tractor 
and the machine to farming al- And most of the credit for this in plow, corn picker, mower, hay loader, 
though, in reality, his very existence | creased output oO the farm ma-_ disk harrow, combine and other ma- 
has depended upon them. chinery industry for efficiency in chines. During most of his work day 

The story of the efficiency of farm | developing new équipment he is busy handling machines of one 
nachinery manufacturers is the At the time of the signing of tl kind or another, 
story of sensational progress in| Declaration of Independenc and The cotton gin, which was invented 
bringing about a greater shift in | for that matter, for a quarter of a | soon after the Revolutionary War, 
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fg GO? 
IN “BLIND TASTE TEST” 
8 OUT OF 10 WOMEN CHOSE 


HEINZ CHICKEN NOODLE: SOUP! 












E know Heinz Chicken Noodle Soup is sa- 
vory, delicious and satisfy —because we 
make it that way. And when we asked hundreds 
of women all over the countr} 
taste with other brands, we knew they’d rank it 
high. But the preference expressed for Heinz 
Chicken Noodle Soup by 8 out of 10 was amazing 
even to us! Yet that was their 


Heinz Wins First Place 





ing 
if 


y to compare it Dy 


verdict! 


} ' y went 

Everywhere, the story was the same! We went 
to principal cities throughout the country -New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, for in- 
hurch groups, school groups, 


stance. We tested chi 
nds. And 


women’s groups of all kin 8 times out o 





10 Heinz Chicken Noodle Soup was enthusiasti- 
cally awarded first place 

Try Heinz Chicken N S s 1 ¥% 
relish the tender cl sen morsels and rich eg; 
noodles. You, toc will gi . t te t Heinz 








Amevican Efficiency 


-* 


| 



















or 


made economical separation of the 
seed from cotton lint possible and 
placed King Cotton on his throne. 
It. was one of the earliest of the long 
series of inventions which has so 
completely revolutionized farming. 

The grain cradle is believed to have 
been introduced sometime between 
1760 and 1800. The iron plow came 
into general use about 1820 to 1830. 
The hay rake and the first crude 
threshing machine came into use 
soon afterward. 





machines already were at an ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture, the 
industry recently has had fewer op- 
portunities for additional economies 
and improvements in these machines 


than have other industries whdse 
products were newer. Meanwhile, it 
has had to pay higher wages and 


higher prices for raw matervials 
The invention of the internal- 
combustion engine, however, opened 
the way to the development of the 
tractor, which, in turn, opened the 
way to development of many new 
farm machines and for the first time 
brought a readily available form of 
mechanical power to the farms. 


Tractors Responsible for 


New Era on Farm 
But 











of comparable power, and could plow | study made by a committee of promi- 
at an average speed of about 18 nent agricultural engineers into the 
miles an hour, or about half the yveme durability and op- 
Speed of modern tractors etra g efficiency achieved between 

On the road the old tractors did | 1910-14 1 1932 
not go more than two to three and a The committee termed this ime 
half miles an hour. Today the farm- | provement the quali efficiency 
er, if he wishes, can buy his tractor rating.” Using 100 base rating 
equipped with a special transmis- for the machin made 1910-14, 
sion so it can be driven from 15 to the committee showed their ratings 
20 miles an hour. There are even 1932 fol Ensilaze cutter, 
cases on record where drivers of grain thre or, ik manure 
tractors have been arrested for speed d 180; power corn sheller, 
ing! . cream separator, 145; grain 

In 1929 the lowest priced all-pur- 10 actor plow, 199: co picke 
pose tractor cost about $1,000. Now 710; mower, 170; hay loader, 155; 
all-purpose tractors are available for — =e 190; and grain binder, 

170. This is an average improvemen 





half that amount. »f 67 
Somewhat the same story may be 


per cent 


Another way in which farm 


has provided a 


the 
told of the production of the combine ndustr 


eebACICLy 























The Civil War, when a million men those first tractors were just | for harvesting er: 
or harvesting grain. better value for the farmer is through 
vere removed from northern farms i “ior t , : —s better value for the farmer is throug 
were rem ; 1 TI about as inferior to the modern Scarcity of labor during the World Sie: ieeeeiaetiamah ad ca - : 
. ‘ in- S in mal acv.ul ( special t e 
alone, speeded up the process of in- | product as the first autombbiles were | War caused the introduction of the = Pree Spee 
J i , , t machines to fit rying eds in dif- 
venwon. to the modern automobile. combine east of the Rockies, after achines to fit varying needs in dif 
By the late 80’s the farm machin- A typical, two-plow, 20-belt-horse- 40 years of use on the western slope ferent sections of the country. 
ery industry was a major one which power tractor, Department of Agri- But a low-priced combine for the One manufacturer alone. for in- 
had advanced to the place where it vd small farmer was not available until tance. make iia ntah ee 
culture figures show, cost approxi- stance, makes approxima ely 1,500 
had made vast improvements in ma- S . , ssi: ' the depression. Now combines are mm t kind : pon 
’ lv $95 om ; = ~ different kinds of machines and car- 
chines and large price reductions as | Mately $2,200 in 1912. Today a ma- | being made to sell for as little as vege = oe 4 
; . . , ‘ } } » tone ries 25 )0 attachment id rt 
compared with earlier years. Mowers, chine of similar power but of vastly | the price for the cheapest tractors 0,000 attachments and parts, 
for example, are reported in a De- _ improved quality can be bought for 4 As a result the combine is coming This represents an increase of ap- 
partment of Agriculture study to | approximately $1,000, or less than  jnto use on small Pennsylvania and ) matels rd since 1910-14 
have been greatly improved in qual- | half as much. other eastern State farms where e types of ma sold 
ity and reduced in price all the way | The old tractor, such as is shown , was unheard of before The foregoing is article No. 55 in 
from $100 and $160 in 1860 down to | in the illustration on this page,! The best available measure of the series on outstanding developments 
$40 in 1900. weighed about six tons or nearly | industry’s success in improving its in the efficiency of American in- 
Consequently, since these old-line | twice as much as the modern tractor | other machines is provided by a dustries. 
ete, TWX, 
VQ 
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THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Whiting Patofection with Silence 


@ In this, the 1939 model of the Remington Noiseless, more than 


ever are emphasized those tactors which make tor speed, comfort 


and convenience, in addition to QUIET. Here is the one machine 


that will do everything demanded ot a typew riter not merely better, 


‘but quietly. In the general office, the private office, the stenographic 
q g i g 


department, thinking and working are best done in an atmosphere 


of quiet... and it is here that there is no substitute for the 


Remington Noiseless. 


For correspondence of the better sort, for matchless printwork, for 


manitolding and stencil cutting par excellence ... for conserving and 


improving the nerves, dispositions and abilities of the operator, ex- 
ecutive and all within hearing, the Remington Noiseless is supreme 


beyond all question. It is the world’s finest writing machine and one 


reason why America’s typists are swinging to Remington. 








orld of Tomorrow // 

LOOK For THIS siGr - - 
“Okaits feom 

Remington Rand” 





With even interchangeable 
an exclusive Model 1 
typewriter 


feature 
nstead ot several, will do ail 
r wide torm work. N 
ckly and easily be 
take paper up to 31 
a very real saving both in capital invest 
ment and in floor space 
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THE NEW REMINGTON 17 


@ With this Model 1 


letel R ‘ t a } 
pletely new, Kemington steps into unquestioned leadership in the 


the one and only typewriter that is com- 


held ot the So called “standard” machines. In this classification, 
no other typewriter has sO many wanted features, sO many ex- 


clusive improvements, so many obvious advantages. In no other 


typewriter will you find the interchangeable carrl ige, that enables 


one Model 17 


In no other typewriter 


work of several wide carriage machines. 


to do thi 
Il you find such a smooth, easy moving 
carriage, such a teathet light shift, a jam trip for preventing soiled 
fingers and broken nails a so completely satistving touch 


regulator In a word, SO Many conveniences for the comfort 


and advantage of the user. This machine is truly an engineer- 
America’s typists are 


Ing achievement; and another reason why 


SW Inging to Remington. 


CALL ANY REMINGTON RAND OFFICE TODAY 
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A Critic Sees Bad Effects 


on Business and Employment 
By REP. WRIGHT PATMAN 


Democrat, of Texas 


—o. H.R.1, a bill providing for ¢ people have if a few men control the 
— 


. | 
a Federal tax on retail stores, be | 


enacted into law?” This is the ques- 
tion under discussion. 

The importance of such a law does 
not lie so much in the actual collec- 
tion of revenue as it does in the 


method of correcting a bad economic | 


system. 

For many years both major parties 
—Republicans and Democrats alike 
—have used the taxing power of 
Congress to reach a worthy objective 
when an otherwise direct approach 
to the problem was held doubtful as 
to constitutionality. 

If this bill is passed, it will not de- 
stroy chain store companies, but it 
will regulate the selfishness and pre- 
vent much of the greed of the few 
money masters who operate them. 
There are now approximately 1,500 
chain store companies in the United 
States. The average chain has 35 
stores, yet the tax under this bill will 
be so small that such an average 
chain will have no reason to object 
to its payment. 


Declares Small Minority 
of Chains Oppose Tax 


Objections to this proposal come 
from the one per cent of chain store 
company heads who operate princi- 
pally from Wall Street and who seek 
absolute control over the retail dis- 
tribution of this Nation. Such dem- 
onstrated greed should be restricted 
by law in order that many other 
people of this country may also have 
an opportunity. 


through the chain store system will 
he destroyed by the passage of this 
Aill, which will seriously affect only 
ne per cent of the chain store com- 
panies and will not affect voluntaries 
and cooperatives that are individ- 
ually owned. 

Representatives of chain store sys- 
tems say that the people save about 
10 per cent on their purchases 
through the great multiple store net- 
works. I concede such a saving is 
possible while the chains are busy 
Gestroying independent merchants 
in any locality. But when they 
eventually get control, the prices al- 
ways go up again. If the consumers 
get this saving, they will continue to 
get it if this bill passes, since it will 
only seriously affect about one per 
cent of the chain store companies. 

Is a 10 per cent saving, if obtained, 
sufficient to compensate the people 
fur their losses through a chain store 
system operating principally from 
cne city? The losses through such 
a system are putting millions of peo- 
ple out of work; draining net profits 
from local communities and pouring 
them into a few banks in one city, 
thereby putting control of the 
wealth of the Nation into the hands 
of a very few men. These losses are 
aiso creating a monopoly for the 
benefit of the few; destroying local 

cmmunities, which include homes, 
cuurches and schools; destroying the 
competitive system that has helped 
to build this country. These losses 
are creating a fascist state. 


Effect of the Measure 


On the Consumer 
Passage of this bill cannot be jus- 


tified in order to assist the competi- | 
| monopolistic grip upon the throats 


tors of chains. The people them- 
selves must be convinced that this 


b:ll is definitely in the public inter- | 


est, otherwise it should not be 
rassed. 

“What about the consumer?” is 
the first question that 
esked. Who is the consumer? 
a customer of the retailer. He is 
anxious to buy for a fair price. It is 
not in the consumer’s interest to be 
a party to any system that will force 
prices su low that the purchasing 
power of the farmer, or the pay of 
the wage-earner, suffers destruction. 
For if they are destroyed, they, too, 
will become the unhappy victims of 
an uneconomic system. We must 
have good prices and good wages. 

The people who live in the cities 
realize now, more than ever before, 
that they “are their  brother’s 
keeper”; that they must “let live” as 
Well as “live”; and that if the farmer 
works for starvation wages, he can- 
not buy what is produced by the 
people who live in the cities. There- 
fore, the city consumer is harmed— 
not helped—through such a system. 
The consumer is entitled to a 
price and should not want to become 
party to any scheme that robs the 
farmer of a fair opportunity to make 
a living. 

In addition, many consumers have 
Sons and daughters who are prepar- 
ing themselves for careers in busi- 
ness. What chance will these young 


He is 


| 35 or 40 years of age. 











is usually | 


fair | 


privileges and opportunities of our 
Nation? 

The consumer is also thinking 
about the time when he will become 
He wonders 
what will happen to him if he should 
lose his job? He could not obtain 
employment from one of the large 
chain store concerns because he 
would be too old. Should the oppor- 
tunity of going into business for 
himself, to earn a livelihood, be fore- 
closed to him in order to give a few 
people such great advantages? I 
say emphatically, “No.” 


Insuring Opportunities 


for Youths of Nation 


So, if the consumer is forced to 
pay a few cents a day extra in pa- 
tionizing independent business men, 
it only represents a good insurance 
premium toward granting equality 
cf opportunity to his children when 
they step out into life’s battles and 
an opportunity for himself if misfor- 
tune should overtake him at a time 
in life when he will not be employ- 
able in private industry. 

A member of Congress 1s supposed 
to be a watchman for the people. If 
he sees danger approaching the pub- 
iic, it is his duty to warn, even 
though it would be much more 
pleasant and profitable for him to 
remain quiet. 

It is my belief that the concentra- 
tion of wealth and power through 
the one per cent of the chain store 
systems of this country is a very 


, | great evil, and I believe,it my duty 
No benefit claimed for the people 


to call the people’s attention to this 


problem in the hope that the people | 


will correct it. We must view it not 


from the 


now. We must all take definite steps 
to make this country a better place 
ig which to live in the future. Gov- 
eInment must protect the weak 
ayainst the strong as its first duty. 
Every business cannot be conduct- 
ed by local people or people within 
one State, but we are safe in saying 
that there are certain types of busi- 
ness that local people will conduct if 
they are given the opportunity to do 


i il | 
so. I refer to banking and retail | as, and Celler (Dem.), of New York, 


; | on the chain store system of doing 
‘ s rded | : : , 
Today, banking 1s so safegua | business, a panel discussion ensued, 


distribution. 


irom chain monopoly that it is a vio- 
lation of the law for one bank to 
own a branch in another State. Our 
bill, if passed, will adopt the same 
policy for retail stores. 


The Chain Stores 


and the Farmer 


How will the farmer be affected by 
this bill? 


The large chains have framed up | 


on the farmer and practically ruined 
him, Recently the largest chain in 
America carried the following adver- 
tisement all over the Nation. I quote: 

“We have got food prices pinned 
cown to startlingly low levels and 
ere holding them down. We will 


keep them down—way down—every | 


day in the week.” 

That statement means that the 
producers of dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, tomatoes, potatoes and all 
fruits and vegetables will continue 
to receive below the price of produc- 
tion in order that this concern 
might control prices and get a firmer 


af the American people. 

Mr. City Consumer, I pleaa with 
you to study this question. It goes 
back much further than saving a 
few cents on farm products. Farmers 
work hard. They are entitled to a 
fair price and a sufficient income to 
enjoy the American standard of liv- 
ing, which they are not getting. 

These big monopolistic concerns 
are destroying farm prices, placing 
farm families upon starvation, de- 
priving farm children of an oppor- 
tunity, in life. And doing all this in 
your name and claiming that, as 
chains, they are a great benefit to 
yuu, the city consumers. 

Time and time again, the Federal 
Trade ,Commission has reported, in 
effect, that the one per cent of the 
chain store companies (seriously 
affected by this bill) are operating 
against the interest of the farmer. 

When the interstate chain 
system started operation, the claim 
was made that producers would en- 
joy greater profits; 
vould benefit through increased sav- 
ings; 


salers and by taking traveling men 
off the road. 

What happened? 
nianagements immediately set up 
their own wholesale houses and 
Saved not one penny on distributive 


[Continued on Page, 9 Col. 4.] 





standpoint of today so | 
niuch as five years or ten years from | 
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REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PATMAN 
Sees Chain Store Tax as Consumer Aid 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 
Believes Tax Would Destroy Distribution Benefits 





centers. 


The question was debated 





HE question whether chain stores are a 
benefit or a detriment to the country has 
long been the subject of lively debate. Pro- 
ponents of the chain system contend the 
stores reduce prices by eliminating “middle 
men”, thus raising the standard of living of 
the consumer by enabling him to buy more 
goods for his dollar; opponents charge a re- 
duction of employment and draining of funds 
from local communities to large financial 


Mutual Broadcasting System network by Rep- 
* 


measures. 


torium. 


portance of the issue, The United States 
News herewith presents in full text the two 
addresses and the panel debate that followed. 


Feb. 5 over a 


resentative Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, 
author of bills to levy special taxes on the 
chains, and Representative Emanuel Celler 
(Dem.), of New York, an opponent of such 
The program was sponsored by 
stations WOL and WOR and was broadcast 
from the Department of the Interior audi- 


Because of the wide interest in the sub- 
ject of chain stores and because of the im- 








store | 
that consumers 
that definite economy would ! 


result through elimination of whole- | 


Why, the chain | 


How Do Chain Sores Affect U. S.? 
A Public Argument of the Question 


After a radio debate between Rep- + 
resentatives Patman (Dem.), of Tex- | 


in which four persons took .part. 
They were Senator M. M. Logan 
(Dem.), of Kentucky; C. T. Habeg- 
ger, of the Freedom of Opportunity 
Foundation; Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
editor of Chain Store Age; and Carl 
Byoir, public relations counsel of the | 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 

pany. Their remarks follow in full 

text: 


SENATOR LOGAN: Gentlemen of 
the Panel, I suppose you can very readily 
see that Mt. Celler and Mr. Patman 
are not in agreement, and that if we can 
find some common ground on which 
they can agree we will do a spendid job. 





Of course, as I see it, the chief point | 
that is made by Mr. Patman is that, with 
the rapid growth of the chain store sys- 
tem, it will eventually have a complete 
monopoly and drive independents en- 
tirely out, and that, notwithstanding the 
fact that they may be saving money to 
the public now, they will increase to the 
point where the public will lose more 
than it ever gained. 





I wonder if there is really anything 
in that contention that the chains are | 
fast approaching the point where they | 
have complete monopoly of all such busi- 
ness. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Lebhar? 

MR. LEBHAR: I think there is ab- | 
solutely nothing in that contention, | 
Senator. I think the United States Cen- 
sus figures completely disaffirm any such 
possibility, as do the opinions of ex- 
perts. After all, when we are indulging | 
in conjectures about the future we are 
considering opinions. 

First, the figures of the United States 
Census show that since 1929, between 
1929 and 1935, the number of inde- 
pendent stores has been increasing sub- 
stantially, while the number of chain 
stores has been declining. In other 
words, there has been a reversal of the 
trend which existed in the early period 
of chain store growth. 

SENATOR LOGAN: What about 
the percentage of business done by the 
independents and chain stores during the 
same period? 

MR. LEBHAR: In 1929 it was 20 
per cent. The chains did 20 per cent 
of the business. In 1933 at the depth 
of the depression that percentage in- 
creased to 25 per cent, but that was be- 
cause the chains are engaged in those 
types of business which do not suffer 
so much during a period of depression. 
In other words, chains are not engaged 
in selling pianos or jewelry; they are en- 
gaged in selling foodstuffs and clothing | 


and the essentials of life, and even in de- + 


pressions people have to eat and wear 
clothes. 

Furthermore, the number of grocery 
stores, if we can confine it to that one 
thing, because Mr, Patman said tonight 
that it is unfair to take into considera- 
tion the total number of retail stores be- 
cause there are a lot of fields in which 
the chains don’t operate; so let’s confine 
it to the grocery field, and that is where 
the chains are developed most. We find 
between 1929 and 1935 the number of 
independent grocers has increased 30 
per cent and the number of chain 
grocery stores has declined 8 per cent. 

To get back to the question—I will 
only take a minute on this. This is an 
opinion question. As a former judge, you 
realize that laymen are not supposed to 
express opinioms and expert evidence 
comes from experts. 

A few years ago a student at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, who was about to de- 
bate this question, applied to forty-three 
professors of marketing in different uni- 
versities, and one of the questions he 
asked was: 
chain store system will ever reach the 
stage of monopoly?” 
answers said “No.” The answer was 
unanimous. Now that is expert opinion, 
and I set that up against Congressman 
Patman. 

SENATOR LOGAN: How about it, 
Mr. Habegger, do you believe there is 


| anything to this monopoly? 


MR. HABEGGER: Well, sir, Con- 
gressman Celler quoted the Fortune 
Magazine surveys. In the April issue of 
last year this magazine began to study 
the problems created by business in gen- 
eral, and in that magazine appeared this 
statement: 

“No business should be so big as to 
encourage collectivism and thus threaten 
free competitive, democratic order. A 
business should be no bigger than it 
needs to be, and the guarantee of com- 
petition in any industry lies in numbers. 
The more units there are, the more cer- 
tainly will they compete, and the fewer 
there are, the more certainly will they 
find methods of synchronizing their 
prices.” 

To me, the day was when I felt very 
much like the gentleman of the opposi- 
tion. If I had talked on this subject 
fifteen years ago, I think I would have 
preferred to talk with the opposition, 
but since then, after vacill ing back and 
forth, I have, had to do some thinking 
because of the need of keeping a smali, 
community-owned enterprise going, and 


in doing my thinking I returned to the / 


basic lessons of history, and after study 
ing these lessons of history, I was reas 
sured I would have been wrong had I 


taken the opposite side, and I will be | 


“Do you believe that the | 


And forty-three | 


glad to tell you why if the time permits. 


SENATOR LOGAN: Mr. Byoir, do | 
you have any views on this question of | 


monopoly? 


MR. BYOIR: Well, Mr. Senator, I | 


am getting a little confused. Perhaps 
the advocates of this type of legislation 
are getting a little confused. 


Originally the virtue of this legislation 


was that it was supposed to put these | 


monopolies out of business, and now 
that it has been revealed that thev 
have only become large businesses by 
the patronage of millions of people, the 


| advocates of the bill say, “Oh, no, it 
| won’t put them out of business, it will 


only put one per cent out of business, 
it is a very reasonable tax bill, it will 
only tax a grocery store in a big chain 
$1,000 a year, or a chain $48,000 a year.” 

Groceries, as you may know, are sold 
on a very narrow margin of profit. In 
order to make $48,000 in a grocery store 
you have to do today about $48,000,000 
worth of business in that store. 

Then they said the crime of the chain 
store was that it sold so cheap, the little 
fellow couldn’t compete; it was creating 
monopoly, and when discussion of that 


public, the public acknowledged that 
they did sell cheaper, they began to in- 
crease and perhaps tend toward a greater 
business, and then the advocates of the 
Bill started saying, “No, no, no; they 
don’t sell cheaper.” 

ye other words, it seems to me that 
they are getting a little like Woodrow 
Wilson’s story about the young man 
who proposed to his girl very hopefully, 
and when he was rejected he became so 
confused that he ran out of the house, 
jumped on several horses, and rode off 
in all directions. 

SENATOR LOGAN: I am not fa- 
miliar enough with this proposal to 
know whether your story is applicable 
or not. .I had a very definite idea, when 
I knew I was going to hear these two 
distinguished Representatives, one from 
Texas and one from New York, that 1 
would know all about it without having 
to work, but I am more concerned now 
than I was when I came here. Are 
you a lawyer, Mr. Byoir? 

MR. BYOIR: 
law school. 


SENATOR LOGAN: 


I am a graduate of a 


I am wonder- 


sideration to the legal aspects of this 
law. I understood Mr. Celler to say he 
didn’t think the courts would look in 
favor on it. 

MR. BYOIR: I want to say 
about that, not as a lawyer, as a citizen. 
Mr. Patman made the 
point that while the bill might be sub- 

[Continued on Page 9, Col. 1.] 


In his speech 








iness big. 
point brought that point home to the 


| tou the public. 


this | 
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CHAIN STORES: BENEFIT OR EVIL?—A DEBATE ON’ THE 
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Proponent Defends System 


as Cutting Costs to Consumer 
By REP. EMANUEL CELLER 


Democrat, of New York 


— since the days of Theodore + stores so as to make it impossible for 
Ld 


Roosevelt, the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government has been based on 
the irrefutable truth that, in govern- 
nient, the interests of all of the peo- 


ple are paramount as against the | 


interests of any selfish minority 
group. This has been expressed in 
a long series of laws, State and Fed- 
eral, enunciating the principles set 
forth in the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and the Clayton Act. 

In other words, whenever two or 
more people, be they individuals or 
corporations, big or little, agree to do 


anything to raise prices to the Amer- | 


ican people, that agreement consti- 
tutes a criminal conspiracy. 

Twenty years ago a very large per- 
centage of all the goods that the 
American people had to buy—gro- 
ceries, medicines, notions, shoes, 
clothing, etc.—reached the average 
family through a system of distribu- 
tion in which the distributing costs 
were exceedingly high, so that in the 
average retail price the cost of distri- 
bution greatly exceeded the cost of 
production. Nobody did anything 
wrong, improper or illegal. 


How Goods Traveled 


To the Consumer 
The manufacturer or producer sold 


his goods to the retailer through | 


wholesaler or jobber. Let us say, for 
example, a bottle of medicine was in- 
tended to sell to the public for one 
dollar—the manufacturer sold it to 
the drug jobber for fifty cents, the 
drug jobber sold it to the retailer for 
sixty cents and the retailer sold it to 
your family or to mine for one dollar. 

The jobber had a margin of 16 2-3 
per cent on his selling price and the 
retailer had a margin of 40 per cent 
om his selling price. In the grocery 
field, the grocery wholesaler’s margin 
varied from 10 per cent to 30 per 
éent. 


Whatever part of the cost of the 


goods was represented in the whole- | 


Saler’s cost of doing business and 
profit was passed on to the average 
citizen by the retailer. 

I repeat—nobody did anything 
wrong. The costs of doing business 
this way were necessarily high. The 


wholesaler had to make frequent | 


| Small deliveries to a multitude of re- | 


He had to extend credit to | to the public. 


tailers. 
them and in many cases the credit 
was not very good. The retailer, in 


| turn, made deliveries and extended 
credit,.and the delivery cost and the | 


unpaid bills had to be averaged into 


the price at which the goods were | 


sold to you or to me. 
At about the time I speak of, chain 


store systems began to develop. Ad- | 


vocates of punitive and discrimina- 
tory taxes have pictured the chain 
Stores to you as a Wall Street opera- 
tion or as something that grew so 


| big that it threatened to become a 
| monopoly. 


This is far from the 
truth. 

Practically every national chain 
Sore organization in the United 
States, and the state and local 
chains, started from humble begin- 
nings—usually a single merchant 
who found a better way to serve the 
public and who was rewarded by a 
public patronage that made his bus- 
The change was very 
simple but dynamic: The chain store 
bought direct from the manufactur- 
er, eliminating the 10 per cent, the 
16 per cent or the 30 per cent cost of 
the middle man or wholesaler’s oper- 
ation, and then sold the goods direct 
They generally sold 
ior cash, eliminating credit losses, 
and the customer came to the store 
and carried the goods home, elimi- 
nating delivery costs. 


Public Received 


**“More for Money” 


The result was that, without below- 
cest selling or loss leaders, chain 
stores could supply our people with 
the necessities and luxuries of life 
at much lower prices. Or, to put it 
another way, the 
could get a great deal more in food, 
medicine, shoes, notions and cloth- 


ing—a better standard of living— | 


by buying through a chain store. The 
public wanted more for their noney; 


| they were entitled to more for their 
; money; they were willing to pay cash 
| and to carry their purchases, and so, | 


: , : | in increasing numbers, they patro- 
ing if any of you have given any con- | 


nized the chain store. 


Now, “wholesale-retailer” special 


interests who are unable to fend for | 


themselves and who are unable to | ; pe 
| Bureau Federation in its last 


meet chain competition successfully 
have inaugurated a scheme to put 
chain stores out ofsbusiness. They 
have espoused the Patman Bill, 
which seeks to inflict extortionate 


and confiscatory taxes upon chain | 











average family | 





them to continue in business. 


The bill provides for a steeply 
pyramiding series of license taxes, 
graduating from $50 per store for 
chains of fifteen or less stores to 
$1,000 per store for chains with five 
hundred or more stores, and such 
taxes per store shall be multiplied 
by the number of States in which 
such chain operates. 

The author of the bill fails to 
realize that the power to tax should 
not be made the power to destroy, 
To give you an idea of how ridicu- 
lous this taxing measure is, let me 
draw your attention to the follow- 
ing: 

In 1937, some 34,000-odd stores of 
thirteen chains operating in 39 
States showed gross sales of $1,810,- 
000,000 with a net profit of a little 
over $43,000,000. The annual chain 
tax under the Patman Bill would to- 
tal $793,000,000. 


Taxes Compared 
With Net Profits 


To put it another way around, the 
Kroger Chain last year made a net 
profit of $3,487,000. Its tax, under 
the bill, would be over $73,000,000, 
or twenty-five times its net profit. 
The Safeway Stores of California 
made a net profit of $4,157,000. Its 
tax would be $65,887,000. J. C. Pen- 
ney Company made a net profit of 
$18,712,000 and its tax would be $61,- 
560,000. The Melville Shoe Company 
made a net profit of $2,388,000. Its 
tax would be $17,340,000. 

In any event, I am quite sure that 
the courts would frown upon such 
a destructive, slaughtering measure. 

These same selfish interests or- 
ganized the great whispering cam- 
paign, ascribing to chain stores all 
the evils of the retail business, 
whether practiced by themselves or 
by the chains. They financed, with 


| large sums of money, propaganda in 


State and nation for passage of 
price-fixing and price-raising bills. 

On the far-sounding plea of equal- 
izing the opportunity of the small 
dealer, legislation was _ secured 
which, generally, prohibited the 
manufacturer from making any bet- 
ter price to the large buyer than he 
made to the small one, although, 
generally, this saving was passed on 
Under the guise of 
eliminating “loss leader” sales, they 
secured legislation which, by legaliz- 
ing high fixed prices to the consu- 
mer, enabled the retailer to charge 
the highest prices and this, in turn, 
enabled the wholesalers to again de- 
mand of the retailer unreasonable 
profit. 

Now these same groups propose to 
recapture lost business by closing 
chain stores through confiscatory 
taxation. 


A View of Effects 


Of Tax Measure 


The Patman Bill is, frankly, a 
measure to destroy the national 
chain store system. That it would 
throw a million Americans out oi 
work, at wages and hours the best 
in their field—that it would destroy 
30 per cent of the marketing ma- 
chinery of the American farmer— 
that it would lower the standard of 
living of 140,000,000 people—that it 
would take bread off the workmen’s 
tables and milk out of the mouths 
of their children—that it would add 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
te the cost of the American people 
for food, clothing, shoes and medi- 


cine seems of no consequence to 
these selfish retailers and whole- 
Salers. 


They argue that the chains put 
the little fellow out of business. The 
facts show that this is not true. On 
the contrary, more little fellows are 
in business today than ever before. 
They fail to indicate that the num- 
ber of chain stores are diminishing. 

They argue the chains sell goods 
below cost and use “loss leaders” as 
bait. I can show a thousand ev!- 
dences in print and show from my 
own personal experience that these 
practices are no more the practices 
ot the chain stores than the prac- 
tices of their competitors. LOOK 
around your own neighborhood and 
see whether this is not so! 

They argue that the chain stores 
hurt the farmers, but the great farm 


| Grganizations of this country have 
| testified by resolution to the con- 


trary. I refer to the National Grange 
and the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil and others. The American Farm 
con- 
vention said, “Such unnecessary 
taxes and restrictions have a damag- 
ing effect by increasing cost of dis- 
tributing, increasing cost to con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Col. 1J 
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HOW DO CHAIN STORES AFFECT OUR ECONOMY? 


[Continued From Page 8, Col. 5] 


+ 


ject to question as to constitutionality, | 


the use of the taxing power to get 
around that, for a good end, justified it. 


I don’t quite follow him exactly, but | 


that is the thought, and just as an 
average citizen I don’t hesitate to say 
to you that I don’t like that kind of 
thing. 


I think the taxing power is in | 


the Constitution to enable our Govern- | 


ment to secure from businesses and cit- 
izens the money necessary to operate 
the Government, and not to be used to 
put the people out of business or to dis- 
criminate between citizens, or to punish 
somebody for being successful. That 
isn’t a legal opinion; that is a personal 
opinion. 

SENATOR LOGAN: Do you have 
something to say to that, Mr. Habegger? 

MR. HABEGGER: Well, sir, as I 
understand it, this happens to be the 
only means by which to approach this 
subject. In the banking world we have 
a law which prevents interstate bank- 
ing. We also have, in several States, 
laws which prevent inter-county bank- 
ing. 

But when we come to pass a law 
which would do the same thing for re- 
tailing between the several States, I 
understand that that can not be done 
because of several. Supreme Court de- 
cisions which preceded it; therefore this 
is the only approach to this problem 
through legislation. 

Let me ask a question, 

SENATOR LOGAN: Very well. 

MR. HABEGGER: If it was all 
right to do this thing in the banking 
world, why is it so wrong to do it in 
the retail field, and what has brought 
about this problem we are facing today? 
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GODFREY M. LEBHAR 
Editor of “Chain Store Age”, holds 
chains will never become monopo- 
listic threat. 
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Public relations counsel 

taxing power should provide reve- 
nue, not social objectives. 
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The Panel: Four Speakers Pro and Con on Chain Store Tax 








C. T. HABEGGER 

Chairman of the Freedom of Op- 

portunity Foundation, thinks public 
must make final decision. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LOGAN 
His questions stimulated pros and 
cons between those for and against 
chain store tax. 





this law is constitutional but whether it 
is desirable. 
people of the United States 
whether they want laws or not. 


decide 


Just because a law is constitutional 
doesn’t say that it is desirable. We all 
know that a State sales tax of 10 per 


| cent would probably be constitutional, 


Isn’t it laws that have been passed years 


ago? And isn’t the only way to cor- 
rect it the passage of new laws to cor- 
rect what was done wrong years ago? 
The problems we have in industry 
which are leading to collectivism instead 
of individualism were created by some 
form of law. 

MR. LEBHAR: I would like to say 
just a word on this question of consti- 
tutionality. The issue is not whether 


but what State would have the temerity 
to pass such a high sales tax? It is not 
the question here. 
preme Court. 

As a matter of fact the Supreme 
Court, in the previous chain store tax 
cases, invariably said, “It is not our 
function to pass upon the desirability 
of these laws, but merely to pass upon 
whether the State legislatures have the 
power to pass them.” 

SENATOR LOGAN: I realize that. 
Mr. Byoir said he did not believe the 


power to tax should be used to destroy * 


That is the time when the | 


We are not the Sv- | 


or regulate business, but did not the 


Congress many, many years ago, put out 
State banks, perhaps it was, by impos- 
ing a tax on them? 


are rival theories among authorities on 


MR. LEBHAR: That is true. There | 





taxation as to whether the power to tax | 

| 

| should be used for other than fiscal pur- | 
poses, and there seems to be a great con- | 


fusion in the cases if you look them 
through. Sometimes the courts go on 
one side and sometimes they go on the 
other, but undoubtedly Mr. Byoir is 
right when he says that the primary pur- 
pose of taxes should be to provide rev- 
enue for the running of the government 
| and not to secure social objectives. 


other legal aspect there that is very in- 
teresting, and that is that—you well 
know this, from your service in the 
Senate—that back since the time of 


+ Mr. Celler’s Defense of Chain Stores + 


[Continued From Page 8, Col. 7.] 


sumers, reducing total consumption, 
and limiting production in agricul- 
ture as well as in industry, and we 
oppose all such tax proposals.” 
Many proponents of the chain 
store tax bill whisper, “under the 
hand,” the chains pay lower wages 
and work their employes longer hours 
than their competitors. Only re- 
cently the American Federation of 
Labor, supported by hundreds of 
local labor unions, at its annual con- 
vention in Mr. Patman’s own home 
State, passed a resolution opposing 
ihe bill. Speaking for 5,000,000 wage 
earners throughout the country, it 
declared that the destruction 
chain stores “would dislocate up- 
wards of 1,000,000 wage earners” and 
condemned and disapproved “the 
Patman Bill and all forms of taxa- 
tion which prostitute the taxing 


rower of the Government to a wea- | 


pon for the destruction of worthy 
enterprises by business rivals.” 

I contend that the organized 
farmers of this couritry and organ- 
ized labor in this country are better 
judges of what benefits them than 
are the protagonists of the Patman 
Bill. 


Even the Texas Newspaper Pub- | 


lishers Association, the Southwide 
Association of Texas and the Texas 
Federation of Labor, all in Mr. Pat- 
man’s own State, have condemned 
his measure as a menace to the na- 
tion’s standard of living. 

It is argued the chain stores in- 
volve so-called 
Ship.” Well, if absentee ownership 
is the vicious thing we are led to 
believe it is, it should be destroyed 
in the field of mass production— 
automobiles, radios, food, et al..—as 
Well as in mass distribution. There 
might as well be a law making it 
criminal for anyone to invest money 
in any business or enterprise which 
operates outside his city or village. 

It is argued that “the money you 
pay your independent stays in your 
community,” the presumption being 
that all money for purchases in 
chain stores leaves town. 

Go into any independent store. 
What do you find? Thousands of 
nationally advertised products made 
by concerns far removed from the 
locale of the independent. The 
products of the American Tobacco 
Company, the National Biscuit 
Company, General Foods, Fuller 
Brush Company, Swift & Company 
and thousands of other concerns, 
come from afar. 

It is ridiculous to charge that 
Chains draw all the capital from 
4ocal towns. In fact, chain stores 
actually start more money in circu- 
lation in local towns than would be 
Possible with any other type of re- 
tailer. A study by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research shows 
that when a consumer spends a dol- 

rin an independent grocery store, 
81 cents of it leaves the community 
ind 19 cents remains in it; while if 


the identical merchandise were pur- |! 


of | 


“absentee owner- | 


+ chased 


| chain, 


in a chain store, 

cents would leave the community 

and 22 cents would remain in it. 
What is far more to the point, 10 


; cents of it would remair in the con- 
} Sumer’s 


own pocket because of 
cheaper prices. 
The charge that chain stores are 


the products of the Captain Kidds | 


of Wall Street is as demagogic as it 
is emotionally false. 
jority of chain store companies are 
local enterprises, owned and con- 
trolled locally. Most of the rest are 
owned by stockholders—1,500,000 
men and women in every walk of 
life and every section of the coun- 
try.. A recent survey of 37 of the 
lardest chain store companies re- 
vealed that 25 had no bonded 
debtedness nor other fixed obliga- 
tions which would in any way in- 
volve them with Wall Street finan- 
ciers. Of the 352 directors of these 


companies, only seven held director- | 
| of chain stores during the past few 


ships in Manhattan banks. 


I wish Mr. Patman would tell me | 


why there is eypressly exempted 
from his bill cooperatives and gas 


filling stations which do not handle 


automobile accessories. Is it possible | 
that chain filling stations are sacro- | 


sanct, whereas all other chains are 
the very embodiments of evil? 

Why are gas stations without tires, 
fair; but with tires, foul? Chain 
filling stations are certainly as guilty 
of “absentee ownership” as are chain 
stores. 
most of whose owners live 
3,000 miles removed from the United 
States. Their stations bear a red 
and yellow label. 

Is the exemption of filling stations 
due to the fact that much of our 
gas comes from Texas? Perhaps the 
workers of the Texas oil fields re- 
belled because they anticipated a 
serious disadvantage. 

As to the cooperatives, they are 
certainly, if anything, as guilty or as 
innocent as the ordinary chains. In 
fact, the cooperatives have been 
most active against the operators of 
independent stores. 

Still stranger is the omission of 
wholesale trade from the bill. Why 
should so-called independent whole- 
salers be denied the _ so-called 
“beneficent” provisions of the bill? 
There are numerous chains in the 
wholesale trade. There is McKesson 
& Robbins wholesale drug chain, 
having units in 38 different States 
and Hawaii; as compared, for ex- 
ample, with the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, which is usually cited 
by the bill’s proponents as a chain 
store monopoly and which has con- 
siderably less than 10 per cent of 
the entire retail food trade in the 
United States, this particular whole- 
sale chain drug company has a sales 
volume amounting to more than 30 
per cent of the entire wholesale drug 
trade. According to the logic, or the 
illogic, of our adversaries, if a 10 per 
cent share of the food trade consti- 
tutes an evil monopoly, then 
tainly a 30 per cent share of the drug 
trade must be three times as bad. 


cer- 


I know one filling station | 


only 78¢ 


The vast ma- | 


in- | 


Since Mr. Patman first introduced 
this bill, there has developed a very 
| decided change in public opinion 
concerning chain stores. In the 
Fortune Survey, or poll, appearing in 
the current issue of that magazine, 
the following statement, in part, ap- 
pears: 


a plurality directs that chain stores 
be let alone and allowed to make 
what profits they can. Hardly any 
want them put out of business, 


MR. BYOIR: Senator, there is an- | 


“Now the pattern has changed and | 


which has been precisely the purpose 


of the ‘popular’ legislation, recent or | 


The sands have suddenly 
the feet of the 


pending. 
shifted from under 


| Honorable Wright Patman and there 


may be several factors to account 
for it. 

“One may be a general nostalgia 
for ‘normalcy’ and for returning to 
a policy of letting business go its 
way rejoicing. Another may result 


from the actual closing of thousands 


years and the dislocation of the buy- 
ing habits of their price-conscious 
customers. And a third reason for 
the change may be the effect of 
publicity, which the chains have 
beer. employing in self-defense. To 
such a campaign was credited the 


| conversion of an adverse majority in 


California in time to defeat by ref- 
erendum an anti-chain store tax bill 
that seemed on the point of adop- 
tion.” 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture points to the unques- 
tioned improved efficiency and re- 
duced cost of getting goods from the 
grower to the consumer because of 
mass distribution made possible be- 
cause of the chains. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, 


| probably the outstanding impartial 


tax fact-finding agency in the coun- 


| try, has made a two-year study of 


the problem and recommended that 
“all special taxes on chain stores be 
immediately repealed,” because “they 
tend to raise the cost of living for 
the large number of people with 
small incomes who depend upon ef- 
ficient merchandising to get the 
most for their money.” 

But most significant was the con- 
clusion reached by the Federal Trade 


Commission in regard to chain store | 


taxation after a six-year study of 
the chain store which cost the tax- 
payers more than $1,000,000. At the 
end of their exhaustive painstaking 
job in which they examined every 
conceivable scrap of evidence, the 
Commission said: 

“To tax out of existence the ad- 
vantages of chain stores over com- 
petitors is to tax out of existence 
the advantages which the consum- 
ing public has found in patronizing 
them, with a consequent addition to 
the cost of living for that section of 
the public. So, on 
number of people adversely 


the whole, the 


a Fart A 
alrecvea 





by such a tax would constitute a 
very substantial percentage in com- 
parison with the number ac 





affected by present conditions.” 








Theodore Roosevelt the whole principle 
has been that the interest of all of the 
people of the United States was para- 
mount as against the interest of any | 
small group? 


In other words, in the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, a long series of legis- 
lation followed by the States, anyone | 
that conspired to raise prices to the pub- 
lic was a criminal. That is a criminal | 
conspiracy. 





Here you have a situation where a 


[Continued From Page 8, Col. 2.] 
expense. They caused hundreds of 
thousands of traveling men to be 
taken off the road and thus seriously 


affected our unemployment problem. 
At the time they 
saved the consumer one extra penny 
and have not given the producer one 
extra penny. 

The United Government 
figures disclose that the spread be- | 


same have not 


at ~ 
States 


tween the producer and consumer is | 
much greater under interstate chain 
store domination than under the old 
competitive system, | 

| 


| to control retail distribution 


So, the move that threw thousands 
of people directly into unemploy- 
ment, also poured millions of dollars 
into the pockets of a few Wall 
Streeters. It also gave added mil- | 


lions to a few ambitious American | 


Stores; Mr. Hartford, who had some 
group of business men, and originally 
they were all independent merchants, 
they weren’t chains—Mr, Gibbs, who 
ran one little drug store in Washing- 
ton, which is now the People’s Drug 
wagons delivering groceries, discovered 


a more economical method of getting | 


goods to the public and saving the pub- 
lic more than a billion and a half a year 
on groceries, shoes, food and medicine. 


lands for their count husbands and 
no-account husbands to spread 
abroad. 

Obviously a long discussion is im- 
possible. But in the brief time re- 
maining, I desire to invite your at- 
tention to the following: I am in- 
formed that executives of certain 
large life insurance companies, seek- 
ing a place in which to invest their 
funds, and representatives of certain 
large chain store systems anxious 
(and 
willing to pay high rent in certain 
localities) have been conferring. 

It is contemplated that the insur- 
ance companies will construct build- 
ings in towns and cities, down to 
1,000 people, and rent to the chains 
for operations. Each building, to be 
constructed, will be sufficiently large 
to accommodate/the chain compan- 


Now a group of business men who | 


+ didn’t want to progress said, “Let’s re- 


verse all this tendency; let’s legalize this 
conspiracy. Let’s put anybody out of 
business by taxation that has the temer- 
ity to serve the people better and give 
them low prices.” 

And I say, if you want to look at a 
legal problem, there is one to study. 


SENATOR LOGAN: Mr. 
ger, do you have some comments 
make on that? We have only two or 
three minutes. 

MR. HABEGGER: The thing thai 
should be done is that the subject must 
be studied broadly from the standpoint 
of the rules of life which we follow in a 
democracy. There must be equality of 
opportunity for the many, and if the 
equality of opportunity is cut off we will 
have a revolution of some kind sooner 
or later by the people who have been 
made unimportant. 

MR. BYOIR: Then you should re- 


Habeg- 


to 


there is no diminution of opportunity, 
but it is increasing. 

MR. LEBHAR: I think the most 
democratic way to solve this question, 
and the very simple way, is to leave it 
to the great American public. If they 
| don’t want chain stores you don’t need 
| legislation to put them out of business. 

Let the people stop trading in chain 
stores and we won’t have any. That is 
the fundamental and wisest way to let 
the public solve this question. 





all agreed on that. Mr. Patman sug- 
gested that himself, and after all, the 
great American public will decide it, so 
it is important that the great American 
public be well informed so that it may 
decide intelligently. That should be 
true in all questions in a democracy. 


How Mr. Patman Views the “Chains” 


+ girls, who took the money to foreign 4 ies necessary to do the retail business 


of that particular town. Then if an 
éffort is made to curb the greed of 
these absentee-owners it will 
pointed out that the insurance 
money of widows and orphans is 
tied up in these buildings. 

Suppose they get by with this con- 
templated plan? What will happen 
to community life in America? There 
will be no local bank, no local lawyer, 
no local insurance agent, no local 
print shop or newspaper and certain- 
ly no local druggist or grocer. 

What will be the economic conse- 
quences of such a condition? We will 
have a Nation of clerks and no one 
sufficiently able to support commun- 
ity life. Will we have more oppor- 
tunities for all, or will we let a few 
men in Wall Street own, control and 
dominate these privileges? 

Would you, the consumer, rather 








fute Mr, Lebhar’s figures, which show | 


| tion in this country. 


_ ———————— 

buy from a New York concern, in 

crder that you may save a few cents 

a week, or would you encourage local 

business in your own community 

which might eventually be in the 
in f your son or yourself? 





Gs ( 


Net profits are the foundation 
scones upon which your community 
is built. If net profits remain, they 

06 into your local bank and become 
a reserve that may be expanded to 
accommodate local credit needs. If 
leave your town they go 
automobiles in some other 
build churches and 
schools in some other places or they 
swell the wallets of people who do 
10t need more money, or they line 
the pockets of foreign husbands of 
American girls. 


net profits 
buy 


to 


place; they 


The farmer’s gross income has 
drastically decreased during the 
apid expansion of the interstate 


chain store system. I say to you that 

iterstate chains are either a good 
thing to be encouraged or a bad 
thing to be curbed. 


The best way to judge this prob- 
lem is to consider what would hap- 
pen if interstate chains had monop- 
clistic control of all retail distribu- 
In other words, 
if one building, of sufficient size to 
accommodate the retail needs of a 
town of from 1,000 to 5,000 people, 
should be constructed in such towns, 
what would happen to them? Would 
these towns grow and be prosperous 
or would they decline and be de- 
stroyed? Think it over. 


In determining the amount of bus- 


| iness that is being taken over by the 


SENATOR LOGAN: I think we are | 


vast network of interstate chains, 
do not consider the whole United 
States, as that is not a fair illustra- 
tion, 


Computing the Effects 


of Chain Store System 


Consider only those areas where 
chains operate and consider the vol- 
ume of business done by them in 
these areas. Do not resort to the 
dodge of including lines of business 
in which chains are not engaged and 
the small establishments in areas 


| where chains do not operate. 


be | 


Remember: This bill is in favor 
of you, your children, your home, 
your community, your State and your 
Nation. 

This bill—the Federal Chain Store 
Tax Bill—will become law only 
by the will of the citizens of the 
United States. 

The unmistakable voice of the 
people will be heard by Members of 
Congress who are always alert to the 
desires of constituents. 

Write to your Congressman and let 
him know how you feel about this 


| community preservation proposal. 


Those of you who wish more de- 
tailed information regarding H. R. 1 
may obtain it by addressing your re- 
quest to my office—Congressman 
Wright Patman, Washington, D. C. 
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SK YOURSELF this question— 
“Wouldn’t you rather drive a big, 


car?” Of course you would—and now 
you can! Oldsmobile, this year, has a 
car that sells right down in the low- 
price field—sedan models as much 
as $106 less than last year’s lowest- 
priced sedans, The smart, swift-step- 
ping Olds Sixty has a flashing new 
90 H.P. Econo-Master engine —big, 
roomy Body by Fisher with extra 
vision for extra safety —and a com- 
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* Delivered price at Lansing, Mich., 
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includes safety glass, bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare tire and tube. Trans- 
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optional equipment and accessories— 
extra. General Motors Instalment Plan. 
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“VETO POWER” IN 


Mr. Roosevelt's View of the Functions 


President Roosevelt's letter 
Floyd H. Roberts, whose nomination 
as a Federal Judge was rejected by 
the Senate, precipitating a contro- 


versy over the appointive powers of | 


Senate and President, follows in full 
text: 


My dear Judge Roberts: 


I feel that in justice to you and | 
your family I should write to you in. 


to Glass 


regard to the refusal of the Senate | 


to confirm your appointment 
United States District Judge for the 
Western District of Virginia. 

First of all, I tender you my thanks 


as | 


for the honorable, efficient, and in | 


every way praiseworthy service that 
you have rendered to the people of 


the United States in general and to | 


the people of the Wesiern District of 
Virginia in particular. 

Second, I wish it known that not 
one single person who has opposed 
your confirmation has lifted his voice 
in any shape, manner or form 
egainst your personal integrity and 
ability. 

In order that you may know the 
full history of what has occurred, I 
take this opportunity to summarize 
the story. 

On March 17, 1938, I received a 
letter from Senator Glass enclosing a 
clipping from a local Virginia paper. 
This newspaper article, quoting an 
editorial in another local Virginia 
paper, made the assumption that it 
would henceforth be necessary to re- 
ceive the backing of Governor Price 
of Virginia before any Virginian 
could hope for a Federal appoint- 
ment. 


Senator Glass in his letter asked if | 


Federal appointments, for which 
Senate approval was necessary, would 
be subjected to the effective veto of 
the Governor of Virginia, 


Function of Senators 


In Appointments 
To this I replied on March 18, ex- 


plaining to the Senator the difference | 


between the appointive power, which 
is in the President, and the power of 
confirmation, which is in the Senate. 
I pointed out to the Senator that 
time-hallowed courtesy permits Sena- 
tors and others to make recommen- 
dations for nomination, and, at the 
Same time, that every President has 
sought information from any other 
source deemed advisable. 


On March 19 Senator Glass wrote | 
me again, covering his construction | 


of Article II of the Constitution, and 
asking me again as to the accuracy 
of the newspaper statement. 
winds up by saying “the inference is, 
of course, that you approve the of- 
fensive publication which was the 
basis of my inquiry.” 

I repliec to this letter from the 
Senator on March 21 in a personal 
I stated that I 
was glad that we seemed to agree 
in our construction of the Constitu- 
tion. I told him that I was not in 
the habit of confirming or denying 


He | 


any newspaper article or editorial. | 


Obviously if I were to begin that sort 
of thing, I would have no spare time 
to attend to my executive duties. 


Offers Consideration 
Of Senator’s Views 
I told the Senator to go ahead as 
before and make recommendations; 


that I would give such recommenda- 
tions every consideration; but that I 


stating that he and his col- 
league would feel obliged to object 
to your appointment as being per- 
sonally objectionable to them, and 
that a letter would follow. A few 
days later I received a letter from 
the Senator stating that he could 
not conceive any fair reason why 
one of his candidates had not been 


appointed. 

It is worth noting that neither 
Senator on July 7 or subsequently 
raised any question as to your in- 
tegrity or ability, and the only ob- 
jection was that you were person- 
ally objectionable. 

In regard to the original newspa- 
per article suggesting that Governor 
Price had been given the _ veto 
over Federal appointments, this and 
Similar stories are, of course, not 
worth answering or bothering about, 
for the very simple reason that no 
person—no Governor, no Senator, 
no member of the Administration— 
has at any time had, or ever will 
have, any right of veto over Presi- 
dential nominations. Every person 
with common sense knows this. 

Your appointment followed, you 
took the oath of office, and have 
been serving with great credit as 
District Judge since then. 

Your name was sent by me to the 


Senate in January, 1939, together 
with many other recess appoint- 
ments. 


Objections Voiced 
To Nomination 


We come now to the last chapter. 
Your nomination was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate and by the Chairman of that 
Committee to a subcommittee of 
three. It appears from the record 
that both Senators from Virginia 
registered their objection with the 
subcommittee, saying “this nomi- 
nation is utterly and personally of- 
fensive to the Virginia Senators 
whose suggestions were invited by 
the Department of Justice only to 
be ignored.” 

The subcommittee reported back 
the nomination to the full Commit- 
tee without recommendation, stating 
the raising of the matter of Sena- 
torial courtesy and saying that this 
matter had not been a direct issue 
since 1913. 

At a special meeting of the full 
Committee on the Judiciary and be- 
fore the Committee went into execu- 
tive session, attention was invited to 
the presence of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to the presence of two former 
Governors of Virginia, and to the 
presence of the nominee and his 
counsel. 

After lengthy discussion the Com- 
mittee went into executive session, 
reopening the doors an hour later, 


Governor and Others 
Heard by Committee 


The record shows that at this time 
the Committee heard the Governor 
of Virginia in favor of the nominee 
and also former Governor E. Lee 
Trinkle and former Governor West- 
moreland Davis; also, George M. 
Warren, Esq., counsel for nominee. 

Thereupon the Committee, instead 
of hearing other witnesses in behalf 
of the nominee, many of whom were 


| present, moved that a list of these 


would, of course, reserve the right to | 


get opinions from any other person I 
might select. I ended by asking the 
Senator to forget the newspaper arti- 
cle and wished him a good vacation 
and expressed the hope that he 
would come to see me on his return. 

Subsequent to this date, I received 
& number of recommendations for 
the position of United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia—among them recommendations 
in behalf of two gentlemen from 
Senator Glass. I am not certain 
whether these recommendations were 
at that time concurred in by the 
Junior Senator from Virginia, but 
this is possible. Other recommenda- 
tions were received from citizens of 
Virginia to a total number, as I re- 
member it, or five or six. 

The Attorney General was asked 
by me to report on these recom- 
mendations, paying attention as 
usual to the qualifications of each 
person suggested. I might add that 
your name was on this list but that 
at no time, to my knowledge, did you 
seek this office of Judge. 

The Attorney General and I held 
several conferences with the result 
that we concluded that you were best 
fitted to fill the Judgeship 

As a result, I wrote on July 6 to 
both of the Virginia Senators stating 
that I had concluded to appoint you, 
that a number of gentlemen had been 


Suggested for the place, but that I 

believed you to be the best fitted. 
The following day, July 7, I re 

ceived a telegram from Senator 








| 


further witnesses be incorporated in 
the record without hearing them. 
The Committee also agreed to receive 
certain letters and editorials in be- 
half of the nominee, and, finally, a 
record of designations you have re- 
ceived from former Governors of Vir- 
ginia to sit in other judicial districts, 
this list including many designations 
of you made by former Governor 
Harry F. Byrd. 

That was followed by your own tes- 
timony. 

The privilege of making the closing 


and sole arguments against you was | 
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U.S. APPOINTMENTS: SENATORS VS. PRESIDENT 


+ paper articles which spoke of “re- 
bukes” to the Senators. It is almost 
needless for me to suggest that 


neither you nor I pay any attention 
to such excuses. 

Finally, Senator Glass stated “as 
a matter of fact, thé President of the 
United States did give to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia the veto power over 
nominations made by the two Vir- 
ginia United States Senators.” 

I am sorry, in view of my long per- 


tor, that he has made any such 
statement, and I can only excuse it 
on the ground of anger or forgetful- 
ness, 

At the end of his speech Senator 
Glass says “Mr. Cummings never had 
the slightest idea of giving consider- 
ation to the recommendations of the 
two Virginia Senators because the 
Governor of Virginia had been prom- 
that they made.” Neither of these 
Statements is true. 

Senator Glass was followed by Sen- 


Senator Glass 


A 





+ 


Of the Executive in Making Appointments. 


sonal friendship for the Senior Sena- | 


ised the right of veto on nominations 





| 
Few domestic controver- | 
sies in recent years have | 
| excited so much national at- | 

tention as the current dis- | 
pute over the wisdom of | 
“Senatorial courtesy” as it 
affects Presidential appoint- 
ments. 

Senate refusal to accept 
Floyd H. Roberts, the Presi- 
dent’s appointee for a ju- 
diciary post in Virginia, is 
now seen the opening 
chapter in a long argument 
over who should control the 
appointing power. 

Because of the direct 
bearing of the debate on our 
constitutional government, 
The United States News pre- 
sents in full text on this 
and the following page the 


as 


views of the President, 
Senator Glass and Senator 
Thomas. | 











President Roosevelt 


“Mr. Glass’ Statement of the Senate's Part 


In Selecting Nominees For Federal Posts 


A statement by Senator Carter, column picture of Governor Price + 


Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter to Floyd H. 
Roberts, as a 
judge was rejected by the Senate, 


whose appointment 


| follows in full text: 


M\HE only reason I think the Presi- 
dent’s extraordinary letter to 
his rejected nominee for judge of 
the Western District of Virginia de- 
serves the slightest notice is the fact 
that some of the covert implications 
should be brushed away. 
The Senate itself is amply able to 


attend to his attack upon the time- | 


honored custom of respecting the 
reasonable objections of its members 
to executive nominations intended 
to be offensive to them; but I think 
it pertinent to summarize the rela- 
tive facts in order that the public 
may determine the exact truth of 
the matter at issue. 
On last March 16, 


under a two- 


+ - — 





Senator Byrd 
—Wide World 


EXECUTIVE “POWER” VS. SENATORIAL “COURTESY” 
NEW storm on Capitol Hill is precipitated by the President’s refusing to follow the recom- 
mendations of the two Virginia Senators in making an appointment to the Federal bench, The po- 
sition of the Chief Executive and the Senators is offered on this page. 





| ator Byrd, who stated that your | 
| 


nomination was personally offensive 
to both Senators, in fact, “personally | 
obnoxious.” | 

At the very close of the Judiciary | 
Committee hearing Governor Price | 
stated “Senator Glass has made a 
charge against me. He is entirely 
mistaken about it.” The Governor | 
further stated that he was not in- 
volved in the newspaper story. 

The Committee thereupon abruptl 
closed the hearing and went into ex- 
ecutive session, with the result, 
you know, that your nomination was 
reported adversely to the Senate. 


as | 


Similar Incidents 


Of Past Recalled 

This brief history repeats several 
episodes in the history of the United 
States, which have occurred from 
time to time during the past one 
hundred and fifty years. In other 
cases nominations by former Presi- 
dents of men of outstanding ability 
and character have been denied con- 
firmation by the Senate, not on the 
plea that they were unfitted for office 
but on the sole ground that they 
were personally obnoxious to the 
Senator or Senators from the State 
from which they came. 

During this whole period Presi- 
dents have recognized that the con- 
Stitutional procedure is for a Presi- 
dent to receive advice, i. e., recom- 
mendations, from Senators. 

Presidents have also properly re- 
ceived advice, i. e., recommendations, 
from such other sources as they saw 


accorded to the two Senators from | 


Virginia. 

Senator Glass stated that neither 
he nor his colleague had formally or 
definitely made any statement affect- 
ing your capabilities. 

He proceeded to review the news- 
paper reports of last March, stated 
that he had not communicated with 
the Governor to ascertain whether 
or not the latter had authorized the 
publication, and spoke of his letter to 
me. He went on to state that the 
President had not answered his ques- 
tion up to this date, except by send- 
ing the nomination to the Senate. 

You will recognize from what I 
have written you that as far back as 
last March, in reply to Senator Glass’ 
letters, I told him categorically that 
I never answered any questions re- 
lating to the credibility or otherwise 
of newspaper articles or editorials, 
and I asked him to forget the news- 
paper article altogether. Therefore, 


the statement of Senator Glass to 
the Committee does not square with 
the facts | 

Continuing, the Senior Senator 


from.Virginia referred to other news- 


Thereupon Presidents have decided 
on nominations in accordance with 
their best judgment—and in most 
cases basing their judgment on the 
character and ability of the nomi- 
nee. In many cases, of course, the 
recommendations of Senators have 
been followed, but in many other 
cases they have not been followed 
by Presidents in making the nomina- 
tions. 

Thereupon, under the Constitution, 
the Senate as a whole—not the Sena- 
tors from one State—has the duty of 


either confirming or rejecting the 
nomination. 
It is, of course, clear that it was 


the intention of the Constitution of 
the United States to vest in the Sen- 
ate as a whole the duty of rejecting 


or confirming solely on the ground 
of the fitness of the nominee. 

Had it been otherwise, had the 
Constitution intended to give the 
right of veto to a Senator or two 
Senators from the State of the nom- 
inee, it would have said so. Or to 
put it another way, it would have 


' vested the nominating power in the 


fit. | 


BACK OF CONTROVERSY 
ON ROBERTS NOMINATION 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT be- 

comes the latest President to chal- 
lenge the time-honored custom of “Sen- 
atorial courtesy.” 


Overwhelming Senate rejection—by 


4 


a vote of 72 to 9—of the President's ap- 


pointment of Floyd H. Roberts as 
United States District Judge for the 
Western District of Virginia has 


touched off a sharp dispute between the 
President and the two Virginia Senators, 


| Carter Glass (Dem.), of Lynchburg, and 


Harry Flood Byrd (Dem.), of Berry- 
ville, 

Naming of Francis Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia, to the Federal bench instead of 
a candidate proposed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Senator, Joseph F. Guffey (Dem.), 
and appointment of Herschel W. Arant, 
of Ohio State University, to the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals over the head 
of the Senator from Ohio, Vic Donahey 
(Dem.), involves the same principle, al- 


Senators from the State in which the 


| vacancy existed. 


On somewhat rare the 
Senate, relying on an unwritten rule 
of Senatorial courtesy, which exists 
in no place in. the Constitution, has 
rejected nominees on the ground of 
their being personally obnoxious to 
their Senators, thus vesting in in- 


occasions 


dividual Senators what amounts in 
effect to the power of nomination. 

In the particular case of which 
you are the unfortunate and inno- 


cent victim, the Senators from Vir- 
ginia have in effect said to the Presi- 
dent We have nominated to you 
two candidates acceptable to us; you 
are hereby directed to nominate one 
of our two candidates, and if you do 
not we will reject the nomination of 
anybody else selected by you, how- 
ever fit he may be.” 

Perhaps, my dear Judge Roberts, 
the rejection of your nomination will 
have a good effect on the citizenship 
and the thinking of the whole nation 
in that it will tend to create a greater 





interest in the Constituticn of our 
country, a greater interest in its 
preservation in accordance with the 
intention of the gentlemen who wrote 
lt. 

I am sorry, indeed, that you have 
been the victim. Against you not one 
syllable has been uttered in deroga 
tlon of your character or abi 
the legal profession or your record 
on the Bench 

Very si cere] 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Honorable Floyd H. Roberts, j 
Bristol, Va. 


though the Pennsylvania and Ohio Sen- 
ators have agreed not to oppose the 
Presidential nominees. 

At the bottom of the conflict is the 
question whether the two Senators from 
Virginia are within their constitutional 
rights in marshalling almost the entire 
Senate membership to reject a Presiden- 
tial appointment that strikes them as 
“personally objectionable.” 

The Constitution reads that the Presi- 
dent may make nominations “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” 

Normally, since the days of George 
Washington, this has meant that the 
President nominates judges who bear 
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the stamp of approval of Senators from 
the State concerned. But occasionally a 
President has to the Senate the 
name of an appointee over the heads 
of the Senators from the State affected. 
Invariably, a fight between the Presi- 
dent and Senate has followed. 

The Senate once forced George Wash- 
ington to back down on appointment of 
a naval officer not approved by the Sena- 
tors from Georgia, and since that day 
“Senatorial courtesy” has been the bane 
of many Presidents. 


sent 


As a chief by-product of the current 
conflict there have been suggestions that 
“Senatorial courtesy” be abolished or, at 
least, that the nomination of judges be 


put on a non-political basis. 


Senator Elbert Thomas (Dem.), of 
Utah, has joined the debate to insist 
that “Senatorial courtesy” is a vital part 
of the Constitutional process and that 
a part of the power to appoint as well 


as the power to confirm rightly rests 
in the Senate, 


and Hon. James A. Farley, charac- 
terized as “chief patronage dispenser 
in the Federal Government,” thus 
ebviously to accentuate the signifi- 
cance of the subjoined announce- 
ment, there appeared in heavy head- 
lines in “The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch,” an article captioned ‘Price 
Backing Seen Necessary for Federal 
Job.” 


“Veto Power” Claimed 


for Governor Price 


The body of the article, being 
largely quoted from an editorial of 
the chief proponent of Judge Rob- 
erts, printed at his home, stated 
that: “Henceforth the indorsement 
of Governor Price will be necessary 
before any ambitious Virginian may 
hope to land an important Federal 
job.” 

Stating that the editor of the pa- 
per quoted from had “conferred with 
the President in Washington the 
preceding Monday,” the paper stated 
without reservation that “President 
Roosevelt himself has made this de- 
cision, which means the Governor is 
to have the veto power on all ap- 


pointments of any consequence in , 
| Judicial District, were promised the 


Virginia.” 

As incredible as this publication 
seemed, it did not shock the Vir- 
ginia Senators, because they had 
previously learned that Governor 
Price, eagerly accepting the dele- 
gated function of Federal patronage 
dispenser in Virginia, had thereto- 
fore communicated with certain 
Federal officials recommended by 
the two Senators for reappointment 
on their assured record as “among 


the most outstanding officials of | 


their class in the United States.” 


To their credit it must be said that 
not one of these officials had sought 
the Governor’s proffered. indorse- 
ment and none had been willing to 
join in the effort to discredit the Vir- 
ginia Senators. 


President’s Position On 
Appointments 


After waiting a day for Governor 
Price to contradict this extraordi- 
nary statement published right un- 
der his nose, I addressed the Presi- 
| dent a note on March 17, drawing 

his attention to the obnoxious pub- 
| lication. In this note I ventured to 
say: “I desire to ask if recom- 
mendations*made by me as a Sena- 
tor of Virginia for important Fed- 
eral appointments, requiring the 
advice and consent of the United 
States Senate, are to be subject to 
the effective veto of the Governor 
of Virginia?” 

It seemed to me then, as it does 
now, that this was a perfectly rea- 
sonable and simple question which 
might be answered directly and, of 
course, Without evasion of any kind. 
It was not answered then, directly 
or otherwise. Instead, the President 
wrote me a page essay on the re- 
quirements of the Constitution as to 
Federal appointments, whereupon I 
ventured to reply that I had a fairly 





intimate knowledge of the fundamen- | 


tal law and nowhere discovered any- 
thing in it requiring Federal 
pointments to be made by and with 
the advice and consent of a State 
, Governor. 
Failing to get anything of a 
pointed nature, beyond this lecture 


ap- | 


on the Constitution, it seemed to me | 


then, and in my mind is now con- 
firmed, that the President approved 
the offensive publication which was 
the basis of my inquiry. This I 
stated in another note. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Reply 
Held Unsatisfactory 


The answer of the President to 
this note, which he now thinks was 
“in a personal and friendly vein,” 
still failed utterly to deny or affirm 
whether recommendations by the 
Virginia Senators were to be subject 


to the veto of the Governor of the | 


State. True, I was told to go ahead 
in the usual way; but the President 
added that he would 
right to consult “Nancy Astor, the 
Duchess of Windsor, 
Virginia moonshiner, Governor Price 
or Charlie McCarthy.” I cheerfully 
absolve Charlie McCarthy from giv- 
ing the advice designed to discredit 
| the Virginia Senators, and the rec- 


name to the Senate for confirmation 
before adjournment. 


We desired to present the name of 
former Governor George C. Peery, 
but I was told by the President he 
would not appoint a man over sixty 
years of age. By the Attorney Gen- 
eral I was urgently advised to name 
a man between forty and fifty years 
of age, with prospect of long service. 
Incidentally, this only piece of advice 
by the Department of Justice was to- 
tally disregarded in the nomination 
made by the President. 


Senators Suggested 
Two as Nominees 


The Senators prevailed on Judge 
A. C. Buchanan, forty-eight years old, 
of the Virginia Circuit Court, to per. 
mit the use of his name, and also on 
Frank Tavenner, forty-three years 
old, an assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, saying that either 
would be acceptable to the Virginia 
Senators. Can any human being con- 
jecture why any one or the other of 
these men was not appointed, ex- 
cept that the Governor of Virginia, 
in conjunction with the only hostile 
Congressman of the six whose dis- 
tricts are embraced in the Western 


appointment regardless of the Sena- 
tors and with the ill-disguised pur- 
pose to discredit them? 


Tavenner is one of the brightest 
young lawyers in the Western Ju- 
dicial District, of fine antecedents 
and himself a splendid character, 
with useful experience in Federal 
court practice. He was indorsed by 
every Bar Association in the second 
largest Congressional district of the 
State. 

Judge A. C. Buchanan is a notable 
character on the bench and Supreme 
Court records attest that he is in- 


' comparably superior in legal knowl- 


edge to the nominee rejected by the 
Senate. Time and time again, as I 
pointed out to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the State Supreme Court 


| had adopted Buchanan’s opinions 
, textually in important cases as its 


own. 
Some years ago, when it was 
thought desirable to revise the State's 
judicial procedure, Buchanan was by 
the Supreme Court put on the judi- 
cial council to do this work. There 
is no man in Virginia, on or off the 
bench, who stands higher in rep- 
utation for probity and learning. 


Many State Leaders 
Supported Mr. Buchanan 


Although petitions for the Presi- 
dent’s nominee were circulated 
through the Congressional district 
before the ink was dry on the bill 
creating this judgeship, scores of 
lawyers indorsed Buchanan when he 
was reluctantly induced by the Vir- 
ginia Senators to permit the use of 
his name. Every lawyer of his cir- 
cuit indorsed him and lawyers in 
every county of his Congressional 
district. George Peery, Governor un- 
ti! last January; the presidents of 
outstanding colleges and universi- 
ties, judges on the bench, members 
of the General Assembly as well a: 
many men of character and great 
worth, approved the recommenda- 
tions of the two Senators. 

What objection was there to his 
appointment except that he had been 
recommended by the two Virginia 
Senators, charged by the Constitu- 
tion with advising and consenting to 
such Federal appointments? 


Lack of Consultation 


Laid to President 
Did the President ever open his 


| lips or communicate directly or in- 


reserve the | 


the WPA, ay 


ord shows that none of the persons | 


named was consulted except Price. 
The President, indulging in this 
trivial evasion and having disdained 
a frank answer to my simple ques- 
tion as to whether he proposed to 
subject the recommendations of the 
Virginia Senators to the veto power 
alleged to have been delegated to 
Governor Price, my colleague and I 
hesitated to make any suggestions 
at all. We did not do so until spe- 
cifically asked by the Department of 
Justice to send in a nomination at 
| Once, as it was desired to submit the 


directly with either of the Virginia 
Senators concerning their recom- 
mendations for the judgeship? He 
did not. Did his Department of Jus- 
tice discuss with them in any wise 
the relative fitness of the six appli- 
cants for the position? It did not. 

Was not Judge Roberts promptly 
brought to Washington for a con- 
ference? I am reliably told he was. 
Was any one of the other six per- 
sons mentioned for the judgeship 
brought to Washington or communi- 
cated with in any respect? Not one 
of them, I am told. Governor Price's 
own testimony, of official record, 
shows an admission that he was 
called over long-distance phone by 
the Department of Justice and asked 
his opinion of Roberts. Was he 
asked his opinion of Buchanan OF 
Tavenner, or any other one of the 
six persons mentioned for the judge- 
Ship? He was not. 

Was Governor Peery, four years 
ago, asked about the qualifications 
of Judge Pollard for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia? He was not, nor, 
in my belief, was any other GoveT- 
nor since the foundation of the 


State invited to project himself into 
a scheme to “purge” the two United 
LContinued on Page 11.] 
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“SENATORIAL COURTESY”: MR. THOMAS’ DEFENSE OF THE POLICY 


A statement by Senator Elbert D.+ the words 


Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, in the Sen- 
ate Feb. 9, defending what he con- 
tends are Senators’ prerogatives in 
the selection of Federal appointees, 
follows in full text: 


HERE are times when real harm 

may be done to our Constitu- 
tional scheme by thoughtless per- 
sonal or loose reactions to a given 
Constitutional practice. When, for 
example, a member of this great 
body during an impeachment de- 
bate implied that the phrase, “dur- 
ing good behavior,” referred only 
to a judge’s life tenure, and not his 
acts, basing his argument upon legal 
definition, it seemed unwise to allow 
that opinion to remain in our records 
without being questioned. 

When, as another example, the 
President of the United States vetoed 
the same bill a second time after it 
had been reviewed and re-passed by 


unanimous vote of both Houses of | 


Congress, he marred the spirit of the 
veto theory. This I protested because 
if it became a practice the right of 
review would be denied Congress. 
When Executive departments rec- 
ommend general legislation to mod- 


ify our extraterritorial rights in cer- | 
tain countries in order to accomplish | 


a special objective and bring back 
to our land for trial a man who had 
assumed the position of a fugitive, 
I knew that that action was wrong 
and that it should not have been 
completed. My protest availed little. 
But it was at least uttered. 

When the Supreme Court of the 
United States encroached on the ju- 
risdiction of the other branches of 
Government by laying down a rule 
of law contrary to economic fact, his- 
tory and social truth, it was proper 
to speak out in order that our Con- 
stitutional scheme might not be 
marred by untrue deduction. 

The President of the United States 
has written a letter to Judge Roberts 
which contains this paragraph: 

“To this I replied om March 13, ex- 
plaining to the Senator the difference 
between the appointive power, which 
is in the President, and the power of 
confirmation, which is in the Senate. 
I pointed out to the Senate that time- 
hallowed courtesy permits Senators 
and others to make recommendations 
for nomination, and, at the same 
time, that every President has sought 
information from any other source 
deemed advisable.” 

There. is such confusion of 
thought, such poor description of 
Constitutional practice, and such a 
mixture of the official with the un- 
official, that these words ought not to 
be left without comment. 

The constitutional point turns on 


and consent of the Senate.” The 
President says the appointive power 
is in the President and the power of 
confirmation is in the Serate. 

In appointments that require con- 
firmation by the Senate there can be 
no appointment without Senate ac- 
tion, therefore the appointive power 
cannot be in the President. 

I know “advice and consent” had 
a simple legal definition for many 
years before our Constitution came 
into being. It was used in England 
as a simple “affirmative vote” and 
this practice had been brought over 
to the colonies and followed for many 
years here. But since its use in our 


Constitution our American practice | 


has been different, some text writers 
and some executives’ opinions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Meaning of “‘Advice’’ 


In the Constitution 


The constitutional “advice” 
has nothing to do with a time hal- 
lowed “courtesy” which “permits 
Senators and others to make recom- 
mendations for nomination.” Recom- 
mendation is related to the right of 
petition which is open to all and dis- 
tinct from the Senatorial right of ad- 
vice and consent. 

Senatorial courtesy, like all things 
related to any courtesy, 
indefinable. Since Woodrow Wilson's 
time the extra-Constitutional aspects 
of the Presidencies have been em- 
phasized. Wilson considered himself 
the leader of his political party, and 
most Presidents since his time have 
affirmed that privilege. Such, 
course, is an _ extra-Constitutional 
assumption, 

“Senatorial courtesy” is a necessary 
development in the perfecting of an 
extra-Constitutional party practice 
in our Federal system. It is as es- 
sential to the proper functioning of 
party government under our Federal 
plan as any other extra-Constitu- 
tional function such as, for example, 
our national convention system. 

No one cares how a President of 
the United States interprets his 
courtesy rights. No one cares 
whether or not he seats a Governor 
ahead of a Senator at a banquet, 
whether when he goes into one of the 
States he invites only the Governor 
to come and call on him and com- 


| pletely ignores all of the national of- 


ficers of Government. No one cares 
very much if the Executive has a 
kitchen cabinet, a cuff link club, med- 
icine ball advisers. 

A President has a right to talk 
with whom he wishes, in the way he 
wishes, and to run his job in a man- 


has 
little to do with recommendation and 


“by and with the advice + 


| 





ner in keeping with his own indi-+¢ even if they are only in the sphere + 


vidual interpretation of his job, just 


So long as he does not mar the Con- 
stitutional scheme by definitely in- 
terfering with a right or a privilege 
of another in the Government whose 
rights, if not equal in power, yet are 





—Harris & Ewing 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas 





rights equal in dignity in their proper 


| sphere. 


| 


will remain | 


of | 


| 





The fathers built something more 
important than they foresaw when 
they created the Senate of the 
United States. It came into being 
as a result of compromise. It has 
been and will probably ever remain 
a chronic irritant to most Executives. 
Few have been able to get along 
with it, none have been able to get 
along without it. Those Executives 
who know how to work with it most 
advantageously will find it the great- 
est support for the accomplishment 
of Executive processes, for the Sen- 
ate does have executive and judicial 
characteristics in addition to the 
legislative. 

Since the establishment of our 
Government under the Constitution, 
the Senate of the United States is 
the only creature of government 
which has remained continuously in 
existence. It has been and it will re- 
main, therefore, that body around 
which Government will revolve. 

Presidents will continue to be 
made and unmade in the actions of 
the Senate of the United States. To 
attempt to coerce is fatal, to attempt 
to outwit is disastrous, to attempt to 
stand upon a right which is not based 
upon fact or history results only in 
introducing into Government the 
confusion of an otherwise harmoni- 
ous relationship especially essential 
to a democracy wherein the rights 
of all must of necessity be recognized 


+ Mr. Glass’ View on Appointments + 


that point which I confidently sub- ; ment of Justice asked the two Vir- 


[Continued From Page 10.] 


States Senators from 


! 


a State by | 


practically vetoing their recommen- | 


dations for executive appointment. 

Before the Judiciary Committee, I 
ventured the opinion that the At- 
torney’ General “never had the 
Slightest idea of giving considera- 
tion to the recommendations of the 
two Virginia Senators because the 
Governor of Virginia had been 
promised the right to veto on nomi- 
nations that they made.” 

The President says neither of 
these statements is true; but, with 
as much deference as the occasion 
requires, I believe the record demon- 
Strates that both statements are 
true. If the Attorney General had 
any such intention, he never made 
the slightest effort to carry it into 
effect, 
tesy of communicating with either 
United States Senator on the sub- 
ject. 

If the President did not delegate 
the veto power on Senatorial nomi- 
nations to the Governor of Virginia, 
why did not the latter deny the offen- 


not even the common cour- | 


mit to the public for its own intelli- 
gent conclusion. 

The President in his unprece- 
dented letter to his rejected nomi- 
nee expresses the opinion that 
“every person of common _ sense 
knows” that “ 
tor has at any time had or ever will 


have the right of veto over Presiden- 


tial nominations.” 

This is as inaccurate as many 
other statements and _ inferences 
made by the President are. Ninety- 
six Senators have the right of veto 
over Presidential nominations in 
specified cases, and on last Monday 
seventy-two of them against nine to 
the contrary exercised their right of 
veto on the President’s nominee for 
judge of the Western District of Vir- 
ginia, and I am assured that others 
would have done likewise had they 


been present at the vote. 


Sive assertion published in all Vir- | 


ginia papers and by nearly all of 
them condemned, and why should 


the President of the United States 


have declined to answer a simple 
question propounded to him by a 
United States Senator for whom he 
had repeatedly professed friendship? 

Governor Price, as may be seen 
from the stenographic report of the 
Proceedings before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, virtually, if inad- 
vertently, admitted he had been 
given the privilege of vetoing Sena- 
torial nominations when he said: 


It was an empty honor. All the 
patronage had been distributed.” 
What was an “empty honor’? 


Why, of course, the delegated power 
to veto Senatorial recommendations. 
And why was not the privilege im- 
mediately exercised? 

Governor Price says because the 
Federal patronage had already been 
distributed; but he failed to say he 
immediately projected himself into 
the matter of Federal appointments 
by trying to make the officials renom- 
inated by the Senators understand 
that his indorsement was essential 


And his chief newspaper advocates 
boasted that the names of these 
four officials were held up by the 


Justice Department until Price gave 
his approval. This is a record of 


| forty-fifth 


Power of Governor 


As the Central Issue 


But, of course, persons of common 
sense or uncommon sense will read- 
ily understand that the Virginia 
Senators were not primarily discuss- 
ing veto by the Governor of “Presi- 
dential nominations.” We were dis- 
cussing the delegated power of the 
President’s political vice-regent in 
Virginia to veto Senatorial nomina- 
tions, exercised so conclusively in the 


case of Judge Buchanan and Frank | 


Tavenner. 
The most extraordinary statement 
in the President’s lament to his re- 


jected nominee is contained in the | 


of his forty-six para- 


graphs. He states that the Senators 


| from Virginia have in effect said to 


the President: “We have nominated 
to you two candidates acceptable to 
us; you are hereby directed to nomi- 
nate one of our two candidates; if 
you do not we will reject the nomina- 
tion of anybody else selected by you, 
however fit he may be.” 

Of course, everybody knows that 
this implication has not the shadow 
of fact to support it. The Virginia 
Senators neither said nor intimated 
anything of the kind and in making 
such a statement the President must 
have been actuated by a_ vastly 
greater measure of anger than he 
was pleased to ascribe to me. 


As 


| course in the Senate. 


ginia Senators for a recommenda- 
tion. For years this courtesy has 
prevailed, and a reading of the de- 
bates shows that the writers of the 
Constitution intended it to be per- 
petual. Complying with the request, 


no Governor, no Sena- | the Virginia Senators named two 


men against whose eminent capabili- 
ties and character no man has dared 
utter a word. 

The President not only ignored 
the recommendations of these men, 
but did not extend to the two Vir- 
ginia Senators the common courtesy 
of discussing with them the ap- 
pointment of a Federal judge in 
their State. 

We were prepared to accept any 
capable man who was not deliber- 
ately intended to be offensive to us, 
by himself completely ignoring us 
and willingly making himself the 
beneficiary of an attempt to dis- 
honor us in our State and among 
our colleagues. The Virginia Sena- 
tors are still perfectly willing to ac- 
cept any capable nominee of the 
President who is not willing to con- 
cede to the Governor of Virginia or 
a bitterly hostile Congressman the 
right to veto suggestions by the Sen- 
ators of men of the highest charac- 
ter and capability. 


This is no fight for patronage. I | 
do not care a tinker’s dam for pat- | 


I do not recall that I ever 
met Judge Buchanan. I do not 
know, nor have I ever inquired, 
whether or not he approved my 
I inferred his 
appointment would not get either 
Senator a vote he would not receive 
anyhow, because I know Buchanan 
has too much character and~too 
great a sense of propriety to be a 
judicial “sniper” or to permit poli- 
tics of any description to enter his 
court. 

I was looking for a judge, not for a 
job. I was not seeking a man under 
my political patronage, nor one un- 
der the patronage of any politician. 

Buchanan would have been an 
ornament to the Federal bench, as 
he has been to that of the State, 
and it is to be deplored from every 
point of view that he should have 
been rejected by the appointive 
power merely through a desire to 
“purge” the junior Senator next year 
year and the senior Senator of Vir- 
ginia later should I live longer than 


ronage. 


the record shows, his Depart- | the intriguers hope, 














| 


of courtesy. 

“By and with the advice and con- 
sent” expression appears in our Con. 
stitution both in relation to appoint- 
ments and in relation to the treaty- 
making power. We are told by the 
text writers that its execution is a 
single action. It has been interpreted 
especially in regard to our foreign re- 
lations and in our treaty ratifications 
as being a single action. This is a 
Strictly legalistic interpretation. 

In regard to appointments it has 
generally been interpreted as a dual 
action and the Executive has taken 
advice. He, of course, cannot take 
the advice of ninety-six Senators 
about appointments to office in 
forty-eight States; therefore, he 
must of necessity take the advice of 
those who are close to the problem. 


Right and Duty 
Of the President 


It is as much a Constitutional right 
that this advice be sought and where 
possible followed, if the aims of the 
fathers are to be carried out, as it is 
a duty for the President to name on 


his own responsibility a person where | 


agreement cannot be reached, and 
leave to the judgment of that body 
under our Government which has 
the right to pass the final judgment 
to act. 

If our Presidents had followed this 


rule both in regard to treaties and 
in regard to appointments, our Con- 
Stitutional development would not 


have suffered many of the setbacks 
it has suffered as a result of mis- 
understanding. 

We know the origin of the words 
“advice and consent” so far as our 
Constitution is concerned. We know 
from the practice of our Executive 
in the very first Administration that 


Washington assumed that advice 
meant advice, both in regard to ap- 
pointments and in regard to the 
ratification of treaties. Since his 


time so much has it been assumed 
that this is correct that in some ap- 
pointments the action of the Execu- 
tive is merely a perfunctory one. 


upon the thin thread of common 
consent. Our country is great not 
because the majority or the powerful 
rule. It is great because the mi- 
nority is protected and the le 
fluential is respected. 


But never has the action of the Sen- * 
ate, while it may become perfunctory 
in executive sessions during confir- 
mations—never has it been assumed 
to be a perfunctory one; for even 
when a resignation takes place in 


SS in- 


the Army the vacancy is never filled The question decided by the action | 
without Senate action, the Army | of the Senate on Monday was not 
promotion is probably as routine a | decided on a personal basis. It was 


matter as any in our Government. 
The right of appointments is both 
Senatorial and Presidential. 


not a contest between our Executive 
and the Senators concerned. The 
Virginia Senators know that if it 


| Washington came and actually | were such a contest I would be on the 
met with the Senate in regard to | side of our President. 
treaties. The old General was not It was decided not on the basis of 


; lity ~ , 
used to the equality necessary in an interpretation of Senatorial cour 


open deliberation and took offense | tesy whatever that may mean, but 
at s ) i sked by yt ms . ae fp 
ns von Bw questions asked *by | on the basis of a Constitutional right 
nator s sis re- vere : ape 
S and on a personal basis re- | ang a Constitutional duty. How else 


fused to come before the Senate 
again, but in regard to appointments 
he never assumed that the appointive 


can the Feceral system be preserved 
if it is not respected in all of its as 


power vested solely in him pects? America’s only contribution 
| : to the theory of political science is 
| I have read at least one message | our Federal system; making that 
of President George Washington to | Federal system work is America’s 


the Senate wherein he presented a the art of 
second name even before the Senate 
had taken action on the first, and 
wherein he stated that in case the 
advice and consent be not given to 
the first, he offered the second. 
Where alternate names were pre- 
sented the presenter could never 
have assumed a sole appointive 
power. The meaning of “by and with 
the advice and consent” has better 
| authority in the practice of our first 


President than in the legal definition 


greatest contribution to 
government. 


Key to Continuance 
Of Democracy 


In the light of history, American 
democracy is important to the people 
of the whole world. That it has been 
able to function for 150 years may be 
deemed a miracle; that it should cen 
tinue to function is a necessity. 


brought from England or taken from By proper interpretation of “by 
the colonists and with the advice and consent” 

It would be dangerous, as it has | We May have a key to its continuance 
been dangerous, both to the Consti- | on the basis of free association, ex- 


change of opinion, deliberation, and 
action only after a meeting of minds 
at the end of free discussion. I re 
peat this holds both as to appoint 
ments and as to foreign relations. 


offense has been given. It has al- 2¢ is a flight of an exaggerated 
ways brought party dissension and it imagination to assume that our Exe- 
will always destroy party unity, A cutive is respected in his treaty ne 
Senator of the United States has as gotiations when the whole world 
much right to expect respect for his knows the last word about treaties 
position as a representative of a sov- , V@Sts in the Senate. 
ereign State as has a President to The President’s letter to Judge 
expect respect for his. Roberts should not become the text 
' Finally, American democracy writers’ key to the interpretation of 


tutional and the extra-Constitutional 
position of the Presidency for the 
President to act without the advice 
of Senators. 

This I know has been done; great 


rests 


+ “by and with the advice and cone 

sent.” It spirit that 1s 
rary to much that is good in our 
ynal theory and 


Suggests a 


Const.tuti 


American 
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MILWAUKEE #009 






DUPLICATE 


Hiawathis 


MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON SERVICE 


So marked has been the public preference 
for the Hiawatha, that The Milwaukee 
Road presents a companion train. All 4 
Hiawatha units have identical equipment. 


2 A Day, Each Way «+ Chicago-Twin Cities 


Connections with all morning trains at Chicago 


Northbound 
Union Station Morning Afternoon 
CHICAGO ... Lv. 10:00 am_ 1:00 pm 
MILWAUKEE. Lv. 11:30 am = 2:17 pm 
ST.PAUL.... Ar. 5:50pm 7:30 pm 
MINNEAPOLIS Ar. 6:30pm 8:00 pm 
Southbound 
Morning Afternoon 
MINNEAPOLIS Lv. 7:50 am 12:30 pm 
ST.PAUL....lv. 8:25am _ 1:00 pm 


MILWAUKEE ,, Ar. 


1:35 pm 6:10 pm 
CHICAGO .++Ar. 2:55 pm 7:30 pm 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap’ 































THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, SAYS: 


UP WHERE ZERO 
SEEMS WARM 


HAROLD JEWETT, 
BOSS LUMBERMAN IN 


ams 
easg bat cont 
te fone 

even al 54. belaue!” 


“,..out at the lumber camp—by work- 
in’ hard—we can keep goin’ until it 
gets down around forty-five below. 
Then it’s too cold, so we quit. But it’s 
different with Blue Sunoco. I’ve been 
usin’ it for years. Never had any trouble 
at all gettin’ started. Last winter | left 
my car standin’ out day and night and 
one time the thermometer dropped to 
54 below. But the next morning, when 
I stepped on the starter—she spun over 
easy—thanks to Sunoco Winter Oil— 
and right off Blue Sunoco snapped her 
into action. I’m tellin’ you, | wouldn't 
use anything else—and feel safe!” 


THIS STATEMENT WAS CONTRIBUTED 
SUNOCO NEVER BUYS TESTIMONIALS 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


ONFLICT between the President and Congress 

4 in evidence so far this season, instead of di 
minishing, grew more serious last week. 

Principal signs of Congress’ independence con- 
tinued to be the opposition to Presidential nom- 
inations to office and to the President's demands 
for an additional 150 million dollars for WPA 
expenditures for the rest of this fiscal year. 

The score at the end of last week showed Mr. 
Roosevelt defeated in his attempt to appoint 
Floyd H. Roberts as district judge for the West- 
ern District of Virginia. As a result of the ob- 
jections of Senators Glass and Byrd of Virginia 
that the appointment was “personally obnoxious” 
to them the Senate rejected it by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 72 to 9. (See page 10.) 

But there is still pending the nomination of 
Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin to the ICC, an 
appointment which is under severe attack, Fur- 
thermore, the President interjected fresh con- 
troversy into the situation by a number of other 
appointments, none of which, however, are ex- 
pected to reach the stage of actual rejection. 


President Passes Over 
Senatorial Favorites 
Thus the President, passing over recommenda- 


tions of Senator Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, 
appointed Francis Biddle of Philadelphia, 


one-time NLRB chairman, to fill a vacancy 
on the Third Circuit Court of Appeals. And he 
passed over the recommendations of another 
of his strong supporters, Senator Donahey 


(Dem.), of Ohio and appointed Herschel W. Arant 
of Ohio to take over the new appellate judge- 
ship in the Sixth Circuit Court. Both Senators, 
however, said they would not oppose the Presi- 
dent's nominations. 

Robert P. Patterson was nominated to be a 
judge of the Second Circuit of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Another appointment to the ICC—that of J. 
Haden Alldredge of Alabama—drew the prompt 
objection of J. C. Luhrsen, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
principally on the grounds that it represented 
the replacement of Frank McManamy whom Mr. 
Luhrsen believes should have been reappointed. 

The President reappointed William E. Lee of 
Idaho to the ICC. 

The WPA economy issue, it developed early in 
the week, had been marched off Capitol Hill by 
Congress’ enactment of the 725 million dollar 
WPA deficiency approvriation Feb. 3 only to be 
marched back again by the President. 

In a short message, Mr. Roosevelt told Con- 
gress that he had signed the deficiency appro- 
priation measure but that an “emergency” situa- 
tion already exists and asked for 150 million dol- 
lars more for WPA. But the opposition group 
which slashed the sum from the original appro- 
priation showed no disposition to retreat from its 
earlier stand. 


Plans to Reorganize 


Relief and Public Works 


Another development on the public works and 
relief front which was hailed as of special im- 
portance was the introduction by Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.) of South Carolina of a measure to cre- 
ate a new Department of Public Works which 
would coordinate under its direction all the re- 
lief and public works activities now carried on 
by the WPA, PWA, the Public Buildings Branch 
of the Treasury, the Public Roads Bureau, the 
CCC and the National Youth Administration. 

Moreover, the Byrnes proposal would radically 
change the method of administering the relief 
program to provide grants to the States on the 
basis of population and unemployment and to 
make it mandatory that they put up at least 
one-third of the cost of all projects. 

This measure followed by three days the in- 
treduction of a bill by Representative Woodrum 
(Dem.) of Virginia, one of the leaders of the 
economy bloc in the House, providing a reduc- 
tion of one-half in relief expenditures for the 
next fiscal year, administration of funds chiefly 
by the States, and abolition of WPA. 


Radio and Railroads 
Objects of New Bills 

Another important legislative development was 
the introduction of a bill by Chairman Wheeler 
(Dem.) of Montana providing for replacing the 
present Federal Communications Commission of 
seven members by a new commission to be made 
up of three members, each heading one of three 
divisions—oroadcasting, telephone and telegraph, 
and international radio and communications. 
Present FCC personnel would be shifted to the 
new agency, but four Commission seats would be 
abolished. 

Chairman Wheeler, after a conference at the 
White House with other persons working on the 
railroad legislative program to be sponsored by 
the Administration, also announced that tighten- 
ing of Federal regulation of carriers’ financial 
affairs will be one of the first objectives. 

Other legislation introduced in the Senate dur- 
ing the week included the resolution of Senator 
Wagner (Dem.) of New York to authorize ad- 
mission during 1939 and 1940 of 20,000 German 
refugee children; the resolution of Senator King 
(Dem.) of Utah authorizing the President to call 
an international arms conference; the amend- 
ment to the National Labor Relations Act drafted 
by Senator Burke (Dem.) of Nebraska to restrict 
the power of the NLRB; and the bill of Senator 
Pepper (Dem.) of Florida calling for establish- 
ment of a dozen connected regional industrial 
banks to provide credit and capital facilities for 
business. 

Highlights of committee action during the 
week included the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee’s vote to allow members in the future 
to make public all information they obtain in 
closed sessions except military secrets and the 
House Banking and Currency Committee’s vote 
to extend the RFC, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and Export-Import Bank until Jan. 14, 1941. 

At the close of the week the way was cleared 
in the House for early action on the May na- 
tional defense bill authoriz orps of 


5,500 serviceable plane 


ng an alr 
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Pension Plans Have Their Day on 


ee anenee before the House Ways and Means Committee on old- 


age pension plans brought representatives of three movements to 


the Capitol to explain their formulas. 


In the left photo, Chairman Doughton (left) of the House Committee 
is listening to Rep. Charles Leavy as he argues for the General Wel- 


dle. re. 


fare Federation's plan. 
California’s “ham and eggs” plan, checks over his remarks. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Capitol Hill 


In center photo Carl S. Kegly, advocate of 


In right photo, Rep. Brewster (left), L. W. Jeffery (standing), Vice 


President of the Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc., and Dr. 
Townsend go over a few points in their testimony. 





THE VOICE OF CONGRESS 


Does the Labor Board Hurt or Help Our Industries? 
A Debate in the House on an Outstanding Issue 


Opposition to and defense of the National Labor + 


Relations Board broke into the proceedings of Con- 
gress as the record-breaking ‘billion-and-a-half- 
dollar Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, carry- 
ing funds for all agencies outside the regular exec- 
utive departments for the next fiscal year, swung 
over from the House to the Senate. Amendments 
aimed against the Board, including one by Repre- 
sentative Taber (Rep.), of New York, to eliminate 
all funds for the Board, were rejected before the 
House on Wednesday approved the bill, Excerpts 
jrom the debate in the House follow: 


R. HOFFMAN (Rep.), Mich.: The National Labor 

Relations Act is so unfit for the purpose for which 
it is enacted, so misused by those appointed to ad 
minister it, that an amendment of the act leaving in 
office those who have been charged with its enforcement 
will not ensure to the employes the rights given them 
by the seventh (collective bargaining) section of the act. 
The act should be repealed and an act to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes reenacted and a new body cre- 
ated for its enforcement or the judicial powers incor- 
porated in the act turned over to Federal courts. 

MR. ANDERSON (Dem.), Mo.: Does the gentleman 
know the Labor Board is the father of the CIO in this 
country and is more responsible for labor trouble than 
any other factor in this country today? 

MR. HOFFMAN: I do not know whether it is the 
father, but I do know that since the Labor Board has 
been active we have had in one year more strikes, more 
days lost to the wage earners, more days of employment 
lost in one year than we had in four years before. 


Unfairness Charged 
to the Labor Board 


MR. GEYER (Dem.), Calif.: I am wondering whether 
there might not be other contributing factors such as 
greater mechanization of our industries. 

MR. HOFFMAN: There are various causes but the 
outstanding cause is that the Labor Board has taken 
under its wing one labor organization and is attempting 
to build up that at the expense of all others. 

MR. WOODRUM (Dem.), Va., Chairman, Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in charge of the bill: In this bill 
we give the National Labor Relations Board, for the 
fiscal year, $3,189,600, which is $234,000 more than it has 
for the current fiscal year but $40,000 less than the 
Budget message. 

MR. COX (Dem.), Ga.: I am wondering what the 
Committee found in the hearings that commended the 
Board to any special consideration on the part of Con- 
gress. The injudicious manner in which the Board has 
carried on has brought the law into great disrepute. 
The Board does not function as a judicial body. The 
fact that it is partisan, that it acts not only as informant 
but as investigator, prosecutor and judge is well known 
to everybody. 

MR. WOODRUM: The Committee in no wise under- 
takes to pass upon the fundamental question of whether 
or not there should be a National Labor Relations Board 
or whether the Board is properly performing its duties 
according to what I, or the gentleman, might think its 
duties should be. The Committee does not feel it is the 
tribunal to decide whether there should be repeal of the 
Wagner Act or amendments to it or what 
done about it. The Committee has sought to provide a 
sufficient fund for the Board to perform the functions 
That is the sole 


should be 


Congress so far has placed upon it. 

inquiry the Committee has carried on. 
Inquiry Into Policies 
of Board Proposed 


MR. COX: I have information from a source I con- 
belief that the Board 
prosecuting 


sider worthy of has initiated a 


campaign, which it is with more or less 


vigor, that has for its objective the breaking down of 
the color line in the South. I believe in the handling 
of the labor problem and labor organizations that 1s 


unquestionably true. If it be true, does not the gentle- 
man believe it might be well there be some investigation 
of the Board? 

MR. WOODRUM: I do not care to express an opin- 
ion on some information from some undisclosed source. 
Nothing was brought to the Committee in its official 
capacity along the line the gentleman suggests. 

MR. COX: There was no inquiry into that subject? 

MR. WOODRUM: No investigation of the Labor 
Board. Congress has full legislative opportunity to make 
any change it may see fit in its wisdom to make in this 





The National Labor Relations Act 
and the National Labor 
Board have been under constant at- 
Two 
proposals for amending the Act have 


Relations 
tack for more than two years. 


been introduced in the Senate. 

While the public was speculating 
on the fate of these amendments, a 
surprise attack was launched on the 
Board in the House last week. 

The Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill came up for debate, and 
the suggestion was made that Con- 
gress deny the Labor Board any funds. 
Several members aired their views on 
the Board and the Act, but the sug- 
gestion was not approved. Excerpts 
from the debate are presented here. 











It is not the function of the Committee to do it 
and we have not sought to do it in any way, shape or 
form. 

MR. HOFFMAN: Do not the hearings disclose the 
members of the Board gave it as their opinion that 
whatever views they might have toward the sit-down 
strike were immaterial? Is it not true that at the hear- 
ings they said the holdings of the Board were to tle 
effect that an employer was not permitted to tell the 
workers they did not need to join any particular union? 

MR. WOODRUM: There was quite a full inquiry 
along that line, all of which relates to the matter of the 
fundamental policy of the Board, which is not within the 
purview or function of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

MR. HOFFMAN: I realize the distinction, but does 
the gentleman believe we should continue to appropriate 
money for dissemination of the doctrine that an em- 
ployer cannot tell his workers whether they must join 
or not join a labor union? 

MR. WOODRUM: I believe when Congress sets up 
an agency and in that law gives it certain functions to 
perform, the Committee on Appropriations should ap- 


law. 


propriate a sufficient sum for that agency to perform 
such functions until Congress changes the law. 


MR. HOFFMAN: Regardless of what the agency 
does? 

MR. WOODRUM: Regardless—that is pretty broad. 

MR. HOFFMAN: I know it is. 

MR. WOODRUM: Of course, Congress could with- 


hold all appropriations. It is now within the province 
of the House, if it wishes to do so, to strike all appro- 
priations from this bill. 
MR. HOFFMAN: 
of striking it out of the bill. 
MR. WOODRUM: 


I know, but there is little chance 


Controversies relating to the 


Board are not controversies the Committee on Appro- 


+ 





priations believes it can help the House to settle. Such 
controversies should be considered by a legislative com- 
mittee or by appropriate legislation to amend the law. 
(All except the Appropriations Committee are “legis- 
lative” committees; they can authorize but not appro- 
priate.) 

MR. DONDERO (Rep.), Mich.: Did the Committee 
consider the suggestion by the President that the Wag- 
ner Act ought to be revised or amended, which might 
change the functions of the Board? 

MR. WOODRUM: That suggestion would not ad- 
dress itself to the Committee. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act came from the House Committee on Labor 
and the Appropriations Committee would not undertake 
to revise that law. 

MR. DONDERO: If a revision is made, the power 
of the Board may be curtailed, and rather than en- 
courage the Board in its present procedure the appro- 
priation might be curtailed and the expense reduced. 

MR. WOODRUM: The Congress can do that if it 
wishes to do so on this bill. It can do whatever it wishes 
to do about the appropriation in this bill. 

MR. RAYBURN (Dem.), Tex., Majority Leader of 
the House: The Appropriations Committee might well 
take the position that under any revision of this Act, the 
law might cost more, instead of less, to administer. 

MR. DONDERO: But it might cost less also. 

MR. RAYBURN: It might cost less. It is the duty 
of the Appropriations Committee to follow the will of 
Congress in setting up Commissions and, therefore, to 
give such commissions enough money to function prop- 
erly. Whether the National Labor Relations Board has 
functioned properly or whether it has pleased everybody 
or has pleased anybody I do not know, and that is not 
a question that was before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as the gentleman from Virginia has well said. 


; 


§ . Reeord of the Board 
in Settling Disputes 


MR. O’CONNOR (Dem.), Mont.: Is it not a fact 
this Board has had before it since its inception 15,082 
cases, and that with all these cases, only in 6 per cent 
of the cases was an order issued by the Board to cease 
and desist, the rest having been disposed of by agree- 
ment preceding the trial or by withdrawal on the part 
of the union or settled in some other amicable manner? 

MR. WOODRUM: I do not know whether that is a 
fact or not. That statement was made in the record. 

MR. O'CONNOR: If that is true, this Board has cer- 
tainly done a mighty good piece of work in averting 
strife, conflict, and contention between employers and 
employes and has done this at a very low cost to the 
Government, when only 6 per cent of the total in excess 
of 15,000 cases were actually tried ana in which an order 
was ultimately issued to cease and desist. 

MR. RANDOLPH (Dem.), W. Va.: It is my under- 
standing that in every case, with the exception of one, 
the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in its findings. 

MR. WOODRUM: I understand that is true. 

MR. HOFFMAN: I am asking the gentlemen if they 
do not know that 90 per cent of the representation cases 
are not even made up or reported and the employers 
have no right of appeal. 

MR. O'CONNOR: Those cases are settled, and when- 
ever cases are settled they do not make headlines in the 
newspapers and that is the reason the public does not 
know about them. 

MR. HOFFMAN: And the employers have to take 
the decision. 

MR. O’CONNOR: Oh, no. 

MR. HOFFMAN: Point out in the Wagner law 
where an employer can appeal from a decision of the 
Board in such cases. It cannot be done. 

MR. O’CONNOR: The Board acts exactly as the 
Federal Trade Commission. They have the right to ap- 
peal from the Board and only 6 per cent of the entire 
15,000 cases ever went to court for final determination. 

MR. HOFFMAN: That provision is not in the law. 





THE NEW BATTLE 
OVER THE WPA 


HE problem of how to administer Federa} 

work relief is expected to come to a head 
shortly in a Congress which displays both a de. 
sire for economy and an independence of the 
Chief Executive. 

Work relief first came before Congress when 
the President notified the legislature that Works 
Progress Administration needed 875 million dol. 
lars more in order to continue through the fiscal 
year which ends June 30. 

Congress attempted to dispose of this matter 
by granting 725 million dollars. At the same 
time, it stipulated that no more than 5 per cent 
of those on work relief could be dropped before 
April 1, and it invited the President to seek more 
money later if an emergency arose. 

No sooner had Congress dusted its hands of 
this matter and turned to other business, how. 
ever, than the President handed the relief prob. 
lem right back to it again. 


President's Request 
for 150 Millions More 


In a special message, Mr. Roosevelt informed 
Congress Feb. 7 that he had signed the first bill 
but that an emergency already was in sight be- 
cause the funds provided for WPA were insuffi- 
cient. Between April 1 and June 30, the President 
reported, WPA will have to drop one to one and 
one-half million persons unless the 150-million- 
dollar cut is restored. 

Some members of Congress express the opinion 
that the President discovered an emergency too 
quickly. These members are in no hurry, there- 
fore, to take up the question of a third appro- 
priation for WPA this fiscal year. 

Whether this question is taken up early or late 
WPA will enier the Congressional scene again 
soon in another phase. In the offing is the qucs- 
tion of what to do about work relief during the 
fiscal year which starts July 1. 

The President, in his budget message, asked 
for $1,685,000,000 to continue WPA next year. His 
only expressed opinions on WPA are that it 
should be administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, not by the States, and that political abuses 
should be banned by legislation. 

Certain members of Congress have plans for 
a drastic change in work relief administration, 
however. A Senate investigation last fall dis- 
closed political abuses in relief which all con- 
cerned want to stop by one medns or another. 
Observers also detect a growing sentiment for 
economy in relief administration, particularly ii 
the southern and mid-western farming areas 
where the direct benefits from werk relief are 
minor. Finally, there is increasing belief that 
relief will be a permanent part of the national 
economy and must be given a permanent form 
of administration. 

Two major proposals were placed before Con- 
gress last week to carry out these objectives. One 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, who was chairman 
of a special committee investigating unemploy- 
ment and relief last year. The other was intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Virginia, chairman of the House subcommittee 
on relief appropriations. 


New Department Asked 
to Handle the Problem 


Fundamentally, the two proposals are similar. 
Both would abolish WPA—Senator Byrnes by 
consolidating WPA, NYA, CCC and PWA in a new 
Department of Public Works; Rep. Woodrum’'s 
by’setting up a new Unemploymnt Relief Admin- 
istration. Each one would deprive the President 
of his discretionary powers in allocating funds 
to the States. 

Senator Byrnes’ formula would be to distribute 
half the money in proportion to the population 
of each State, half in proportion to the unem- 
ployment in each State. Rep. Woodrum would 
give Congress the power to determine how much 
should be spent in each State each month. 

Rep. Woodrum’s bill would appropriate $1,120,- 
000,000 for relief next year, one-half as much as 
is being spent this year, and a half a billion less 
than the President asks for next jear. 

In other particulars, the two bills vary widely. 
Senator Byrnes’ bill would give the new depart- 
ment control of public works; Rep. Woodrum's 
bill would not. Senator Brynes’ bill also contains 
plans for making the Social Security Act more 
effective. 

These bills, it is felt, show which way the wind 
is blowing. 





. . 
Record of Legislation 
BILLS PASSED 
Taxation of Federal, State and local public officials 
on same basis as private individuals (H.R. 3790); House 

passed Feb. 9. 

Appropriations, more than a billion and a half, to 
maintain independent Federal agencies outside of 
regular executive departments (H.R.3743); House 
passed Feb. 7. 

Renewed life of Dies committee investigating 
American activities, authority to spend $100,000 (H.Res. 
81); House adopted Feb. 9. 

Federal requirements that motor vehicle operators 
in interstate commerce must observe in crossing State 
boundaries (S. 25); Senate passed Feb. 6. 

War Department investigation of Passamaquoddy 
Bay tidal power project (S.J.Res. 57); Senate adopted 
Feb. 6. Geological Survey to investigate probable ei- 
fect of Florida Ship Canal on ground-water supply 
(S.Res. 63); Senate adopted Feb. 9. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
President’s national defense program (H.R. 3791); 
Rep. May, Ky.; Military Affairs Committee. 
Reduction of FCC from 7 to 3 members (S.1268); 
Sen. Wheeler, Mont.; Interstate Commerce. 
Authorizing President to call an arms limitation 


une 


conference (S.J.Res. 63); Sen. King, Utah; Foreign 
Relations. 

Establishment of a Department of Public Works 
(S. 1265); Sen. Byrnes, S. C.; Appropriations. 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initiafs only are to be 
printed, letters must be s#fgned and 
address given. 


The High Cost of Defense 

Sir:—The United States News of Jan 
20 had an article on its front page on 
the high cost of national defense and 
now it is four times as much as in 1916. 

Why not explain why 
today costs five times as much as it did 
, few years ago? Why does a gun that 
cost $23.40 a few years ago now cost 
$47.65? If you will lift the veil that cov- 
ers this racket and tell us who is making 
money off this naval and air increase, 
ou might be doing the common people 
a favor.... 

The whole of Europe was not worth 
vhat it (the World War) cost us in the 
jestruction of our ideals, and now our 
var lords want to coax this crop of our 
oung of war age into another experi- 
ence, only ten times more costly. 

Cc. W. BURLINGAME. 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 
2 .@& ? 


Why Guns Cost More 

Sir:—In your front page article for 
January 30, dealing with cost of national 
jefense, you state: “Even the simple 
shoulder rifle carried by every infantry- 
man has doubled in price from $23.40 to 
$47.65.” 


If you refer to the new Garand rifle | 


now being issued on a limited scale— 
and according to your figures, you un- 
oubtedly do—you no longer are refer- 
ng to a “simple shoulder rifle.” The 
Garand is an automatic shoulder rifle 

wresponding in type to the atitomatic 
hunting rifles which have been manu- 
factured for some time. This weapon 
loads with an eight-round clip, and 
from 30 to 80 aimed shots per minute 
may be fired from it, according to the 
experience of the operator. 

With the advent of this gun the fire 
of American infantry, when concentrated 
rapid fire is called for, will be terrific. 
Snould a plane attempt to machine gun 
a company armed with the Garand rifle, 
‘4 men, during the 4% seconds the 
plane (at even 200 miles per hour) would 
be in a reasonable range, would be able 
to fire close to 700 shots. The chances 
of escaping such a concentration of 
bullets would not be very great. 

Balboa, Calif. H. L. SHERMAN. 
a ae 


The Third-Term Urge 


Sir:—New Dealers have hinted that 
before 1940 a situation might arise that 
would justify, or even make mandatory, 
a third term for Roosevelt. 

Has Secretary Ickes, perchance, been 
delegated to create the necessary “situa- 
tion”? If not, then to what end does 
Mr. Ickes at prescribed intervals launch 
his attacks not only upon certain indi- 
viduals and groups, including the press, 
in our own country, but also upon for- 
eign governments? 

Because European dictators preach a 
gospel of international hatred, does it 
advance the democratic ideal or the 
prestige of the United States for officials 
of our Federal Government to do like- 


wise? 





The entire world may listen with re- 
pect when American public opinion is 
voiced by such men of good will as 
Secretary of State Hull and former 
Governor Alfred Landon; but the intem- 
perate words of Ickes and his ilk violate 

very Christian principles to which 

we, aS a nation, subscribe, and add im- 

measurably to the suffering of perse- 
tea minorities. 

But politica: expedience 

isclence; embroilment in a 

flict might prove the means to the 
nd of perpetuating the New Dea! in 


power 


knows no 
foreign 


E. A. LINDAHL. 
Oakland, Calif. 


ee ¢ 2 


“Swivel Chair Farmers” 


Sir:—I traded and dealt in cotton 
about 40 years in the South, I think I 
w when I say, our “swivel chair 


farmers” have made about as big or big- 
flop — sticking their nose into the 
mn business—than England did on 
r “rubber deal” or our “South Amer- 
an brothers” did with their coffee. 
When any group of men—or nation— 
nk they can control any world com- 
nodity without letting it go through the 
ilar channels of trade, and let supply 
demand govern the price; if they 
nk, by theories and experiments, (ey 
change that, they are just plain 
Cotton has again proved it. I 
vant proof, look at the misery and 
poverty in the South caused by these 
dreamers. 
W. M. DAY. 
Kinson, Texas. 


x * * 


Industrial ys. Political Inventors 


Sir: Not so long ago the 
tloped a wood-cutting device on which 
alents were issued in the United States 
‘nd Canada. With this device 1 made 

new and attractive articles in 
~d-craft, covering picture frames and 
room in 


writer de- 


iture, with units for every 
me 
impressed at 


about 400 


favorably were people 
Fait 
d cards asking to be notified when 


Michigan State that 


S line was on sale and where 
But what about the: manufacturer to 





* cooperate for production? 


a battleship 


ernment 





and Nays” 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
After much 


waste of postage and time on inter- 
views, I ran into about ten idea-snatch- 


ers to one with honest intent. The 
Snatchers we can forget. But those with 
honest intentions give pause. They have 


not only an 
problem. 


industrial but a political 

What incentive is there to create jobs 
and assume a payroll under the politi- 
cal inventors of pressure, taxes and 
crackdowns? All over this broad land 
thousands upon thousands have strug- 
gled to meet the payrolls they were 
caught with six years ago. They have 
constantly faced a Government using 
modern instruments of torture. If in the 
past one had carried on successfully, the 
instruments of torture were more pro- 
nounced. 

The general drive of the New Deal has 
been to take a political hammerlock on 
all industry. Government agents with 
political wrenches, left-hand screws and 
right-hand nuts, have been delegated to 
make America over—with such tools’as 
can be used, if necessary, to break any 
man who is so fortunate as to be an 
individual and indisposed to crawl. 

Again I ask, what incentive is there 
for one disposed to employ labor when 
it makes him a suspect? There are al- 
ways more votes in the shop than in the 
management of the shop, and it is pos- 


| 
| 
| 


| sible to win elections through animosi- | 


ties. As reprobate as this is, it supplies 
the political inventor with the instru- 
ments for his ambitious designs on place 
and power, and has been used in recent 
years to that end. 


| Detroit, Mich. JOHN JEWETT. 


x* * * 


Why Investments Lag 

Sir: Bewilderment 
rampant throughout the investor’s mind 
over the outlook for 
Government. Business is refusing to be 
caught out on a limb again by con- 
tinued cracking down and criticism of 


and disgust are 


business activity; hence there are no | 
business earnings and profits in our 
business. 

Money inflation and a big interna- 
tional business boom are in the offing 
as soon as dictatorship psychology is 
curtailed. If Congress refuses to lead 


the way now, we shall lapse into another 


inactive time awaiting until there is a 
change of Government. 
New York, N. Y. A. R. C. 


xe 


New Industrial “Frontiers” 
Sir:—It is acutely painful to hear the 
philosophy of Mr. Eccles, coming from 
a man in a high Government position, 
when it is realized that there are cap- 
abie statesmen such as Senator Byrd 
who have not so much influence upon 


national policy. (Chairman Eccles of 
the Reserve System and Senator Byrd 
have engaged in a controversy over 


Government spending, apd their state- 
ments have appeared in recent issues of 
The United States News. 

Apparently a frontier, to Mr. Eccles, 
means an undeveloped prairie or an un- 
touched forest. How an intelligent ap- 
praisal of our situation can fail to result 
in a realization of the great possibilities 
for expansion of home markets for pres- 
ent products and the development of 
new markets for new products is beyond 
me. There when 
prospects were better for greater indus- 
than we have 


never was a time 


trial seen be- 
fore 

Mr. Eccles 
the automobile 
through its period of 
there are no more 


expansion 


because 
gone 
expansion, 


that 
has 


decided 
industry 
rapid 
opportunities for 
industries. 


has 


equal developments in new 


The writer happens to be familiar with 


the @elevision industry. There is every 
reason to believe that it will be a vers 
important industry in coming years 
There are certainly many more indus- 


tries ready for commercial expansion. 
DAVIS M. PAFF. 
Tolley, N. Dak. 


= @ @ 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
Sir: half years 
| have been a New York | 
I have attended the lecture hall, I have | 
listened to the radio commentators and 
I can truth- 


During the four and 


resident of 


read the local newspapers. 
fully say that no one of these sources 
has given me as clear a picture of what 
is going on in Washington, and the na- 
tion, as you have drawn for me in your 
newspaper. 

New York, N. Y. JUAN F. CORDERRO 


Sir: The United States News is a valu- 
to thinkers. I find it 
informative on 
Gov- | 


news organ 
rounded and 
concerning National 


able 
very well 
all subjects 
ernment | 
North Hollywood, Calif. M. M. M. 





Sir: Your editorials are entirely too 
pro “New Deal” to suit me. It is high 
time the people of this country were 
with the 
and 


came down to earth. 


ideas on Gov- 
and 


done Roosevelt 


Government finance 


Allenwood, Pa. 


C. V. MICHENER 





Sir: I like paper in every way 


your 








except the r attacks on our be- 
loved President and the New Deal, The 
Liberty League and Chamber of Com- 
ner¢ are always against anything that 
would make the working man_ inde- 
pendent 

Havre, Mont, H. J. H. | 


—_ 


William C. Bullitt 


Ambassador to Paris and Close 
Adviser to President on 
Foreign Policy 


 gpoas. ge CHRISTIAN BULLITT’S 

bald head, fur collar, grin, nerv- 
ous energy and infectious cordiality 
are known and recognized clear 
around the globe. 

What isn’t so generally known is 
the fact that the former emissary to 
the Soviet Union, and present. Am- 
bassador to France, is one of the 
President’s clos- 
est confidantes 
on matters of 
foreign policy 


Not until the 
crash of an 
American mili- 


tary plane with 
a French  ob- 





server aboard 
resulted’ in a 
Senate _ investi- 
gation, did the | 
Wuham C, Bullitt public become 


aware of the fact that Ambassador 
Bullitt was the one who was instru- 
niental in getting the President to 
make it possible for the French Gov- 
ernment to buy much-needed planes 
irom American manufacturers. 


Pennsylvania’s “black diamonds’ 
made the Bullitt family fortune. It 
piovided the present Ambassador 
w:th the best of educations, travel, 
an “open sesame” to the great and 
near-great of America and Europe. 


heople of the 


Long before most liberals took up 
the cudgels for recognition of the 
Soviet Union, William Bullitt wasgn 
the Mont calling for such recogni- 
tion. After years of false starts, he 
saw his desire come true, was ap- 
pointed our first envoy to the Bol- 
shevist state. 

The embassy staif he set up in 
Moscow was young, eager and hand- 
picked. It functioned smoothly and 
efficiently. But soon Ambassador 
Bullitt’s views changed. He saw the 
Russian revolution in another light. 


He asked the President to relieve | 


him of his post. 

Changes were effected in the dip 
lomatic service. He became Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France. Once 
in Paris he again energized the em- 
bassy staff. Detailed and compre- 
hensive reports began to jam the 
diplomatic pouches between Paris 
and Washington. His vitality was 
seemingly boundless. Soon it be- 
came apparent toclose observers that 
Ambassador Bullitt’s weight on mat- 
ters of foreign policy were receiving 
more than serious consideration at 
the White House. 

The reasons were rather obvious 
In °32, Ambassador Bullitt had been 
of aid to the President in the mat- 
te: of counsel. They found that they 
had a good deal in common. Their 
friendship ripened. 

The President and Ambassador 
Bullitt see eye to eye on the matter 
of aggressor nations, on the struggle 
between the democratic front and 
the lineup of “isms”, 

In his comparatively short official 


States News —_, 
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Wendell L. Willkie 


Central Figure in TVA 
Deal, Noted as a “Liberal” 
Utility Magnate 
WEEK ago the townsmen of 
4 Elwood, Ind., (population 10,000) 
had occasion again to speak of an ex- 
Elwoodian— Wendell Willkie. 
| To be the townsmen have 
} spoken of Mr. Willkie many times 


Lewis 


sure, 


since he was elected to the presiden- 
cy of Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, that billion-dollar utili- 
ty company, some six years ago. 

The latest topic, however, centered 


diplomatic career, Ambassador Bul- 
litt has represented this country in 
two of the most important capitals 
of the world. It was and is now more 
than ever a job that calls for the 
most level-headed piece of diplo- 

| niacy, As far as the White House is 
concerned, William Christian Bul- 
litt’s moral fibers are toughened by 
his intelligence. It is that combina- 
tion of courage and high-strung ner- 
vous intelligence that has marked 
his whole career. 

Just as he was called an “unof- 
ficial reporter” abroad for President 
Roosevelt some years back, now he 
is described as an “unofficial mem- 
ber” of the French Cabinet. 

In short, he has come to be recog- 
nized as one diplomat who knows 

1]!, hears all and sees all. 


Willkie 


latter 


and the TVA, whereby the 
agreed to pay $80,000,000 for 
the utility’s Tennessee properties. 

Recognized as 
one of the most 
outspoken lead- 
ers in the pri- 
vate utility field, 
Mr. Willkie can 
thank his Hoos 
ier back ground 
for the candor 
and sagacity he 
ie has brought into 
his present posi 
tion. 

Mr. Willkie 
first began the practice of law under 
the eyes of his father after having 
taken tap honors at law school, The 
World War intervened just about the 
time lawyer Willkie was getting on. 
He served overseas and on his return 
he moved to Akron, where he became 
a member in the legal department of 
a large rubber corporation. 





Wendell L. Willkie 


Noted as a “Liberal” 
Akron 
steadily climb to the top of his pro 


His 10 vears in saw him 


fession. He was very active in poli- 
tics, was known to many of his as 
sociates as “Akron Bill Borah,” for 
It is 
interestirez to note that his liberal- 
ism was of the Jeffersonian type, a 
doctrine that many years later was to 
shatter the eardrums of Capitol Hill. 

His clients appreciated the manner 


the views he held were liberal. 


+ around the deal made between Mr.¢ in which he handled their problems, 


It was only natural then, when Com- 
monwealth & Southern was formed, 
that he was offered the position of 
co-counse!l for the corporation in its 
New York office. B.C. Cobb, who was 
the “father” of C. & S., came to rely 
heavily on the talents of his young 
counsel, and it is said that he “willed* 
the presidency to Mr. Willkie even 
before his illness forced him to re- 
lire. 


Guards Investments 
Paramount at all times has been 
the safety of the 
funds invested by the. public in pri- 
Enlightened private 
ownership is his solution for many 
of the ills which have beset not only 
the utilities but most of the other 
industrial giants. 

Wendell Willkie is a big man. If 
he seems to be burly it results from 
his almost total disregard for the 


his regard for 


vate utilities. 


stiff formalities of the business and 
social 
which is 
over his brow, frames striking blue 
eyes. 
his lips thin but not hard. He walks 
with 
public 
late Will Rogers. 
and he can just as easily swing the 
conversation 
poetry. 
the model streamlined executive but 
from those simple informalities com- 
mon to the bulk of America’s small 
business men. 


worlds. His dark: wavy hair, 
continually falling down 


His nose is short and stubby; 


the slouching 
came 


gait that the 
to associate with the 
He can talk shop, 


into philosophy or 
His dignity springs not from 





improvement in | 
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SIZE 


VISIBILITY 


ECONOM 


Where can you get all THREE in one publication? 


Where can you get DISPLAY before a national class audience? 


The United States News gives you SIZE 
through its Commanding Units at a lower cost per 
thousand for this space than any class magazine. 


The United States News gives you Visibility 
because the entire theme is covered every week in 
18 full-sized newspaper pages. Your chances of 


being 


seen are enhanced because every ad is 


alongside of timely and exciting reading matter. 
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The United States News gives you Display 


before a national class 


audience—a cire ulation 


which is voluntary in every sense because 90 per 
cent of it has been obtained by direct-by-mail and 
not by field canvass of any kind. | 
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A “WORLD WAR’ 
FOR MARKETS 
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A new world war. 
set for trade battle. 
U. S. stands. 


Nations get 
Where the 








BATTLE for world trade of unprecedented 

importance and intensity is reported by this 
Government’s representatives abroad to be get- 
ting under way. 

There are many hints that the reciprocal trade 
program of the United States, sponsored by Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, may go down to 
defeat in the scramble that lies ahead. Signs 
suggest that only the most vigorous measures 
will protect the 3 billion dollars in export mar- 
kets realized by this country’s industries in 1938. 

The new trade war is being described as a “no 
quarter” affair. 

Adolf Hitler, entering Germany in the war, 
asserted that her problem was “to export or to 
die.” Hjalmar Schacht, recently deposed as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, is starting on the road 
to direct the German battle for markets. His 
Weapons include about everything in the cala- 
logue, from subsidies to threats. 


Nations Dependent 


on Foreign Trade 


An export drive by Germany, forced upon her 
by internal strains, means a struggle with other 
exporters. Both Britain and France are as de- 
pendent as Germany upon foreign markets. 
Losses in some of those markets already have 
upset the British pound sterling and have 
helped to account for the economic difficulties of 
France. 

Faced with the German drive, the British are 
reported already to have approached the Ger- 
mans with suggestions for a trade agreement 
that would avoid the liberal use of dumping 
devices and would partially divide up trade 
spheres. The inference is that gains in trade 
could be made at the expense of the United 
States. 

This country, at the start of the intensified 
trade drive, finds itself in a very vulnerable 
position. 

The reason for this situation is that purchases 
by the United States from foreign nations have 
been running far below sales of American goods 
to foreign nations.’ The result is a difficult ex- 
change situation with foreign buyers of Amer- 
ican goods having difficulty making payment. 
By offering barter arrangements or more at- 
tractive terms for payment the British and 
Germans hope to be able to get business from 
Americamexporters. 

Compulsions driving the Germans and British 
in the present situation are described as very 


great. 


The Italian Agreement 
on Russian Trade 

At the same time, Italy has just concluded a 
barter agreement with Russia through which a 
sizeable exchange of goods will be carried out. 
Japan is finding her markets affected by the 
trade drive and by raw material shortages that 
limit her role in the competition. Here again the 
pressure is growing great to enter the fight for 
trade, to hold old markets or to capture new 
markets at almost any cost. 

Even in the United States, the same pressure 
that has led to Government-financed dumping 
of wheat—in rather violent conflict with under- 
lying trade policies—is leading to a prospective 
program of “financed export” or dumping of 
cotton. Cotton is among the leading export 
products. A program of dumping of that product 
could lead to dumping of many more products 
and an end to the carefully nurtured ideal of 
reciprocal trade agreements with their emphasis 
on an end to export subsidies, exchange controls 
and high tariffs. 

Aggressive action may be required to hold 
markets for American products in the period 


The Voice 
of Business 


W. J. CAMERON 
of the Ford Motor Company 
N AMERICA we feel secure in our fundamental 





rights and liberties. But as a matter of 
sheer assurance, do you know anyone who—hav- 
ing thought of social ‘Security at all—feels that 
he has it? 
It is not enougn to be as secure as the whole 


United States: we have been inoculated with the 
idea that legal magi¢ can make some of us more 


secure than the rest of society. We still think 
it possible to make 50 per cent of our people se- 
cure by the efforts of the other 50 per cent who 
felt so insecure that they got out and hustled. 
if the hustling 50 per cent grow tired and quit, 
where will the security be? 

We have found a degree of economic security. 
We are secure, as a nation, against famine and 
winter 


Security from need, yes—but is it security from 
possible dependence on someone else to supply 
our eed? For the dignity of human life, we re- 
quire security of personal independence. Thus, 
social security narrows down to individual se- 
curity, individually attained, and even the mys- 
tical Godlike go-between known as Government 
with all its supposedly miraculous powers has 
not been able to do anything about that 

(From an address broadcast over a CBS na- 
tion-wide network from Detroit.) 
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Heavy Spending, Slow Recovery... 
Battling tor Trade... Price Troubles 








































































Bvsinase activity for the nation as a whole continues above the 

Check payments for January, 1939, were 1.12 

per cent higher than a year before, and when adjusted for the lower 
price levels of 1939, the larger gain of 6.52 per cent is shown. 

The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States com- 

Since the national gain was substan- 

tial, numerous States failed to equal it, while a few showed large gains 


levels of a year ago. 


pared with the national average. 
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Copyrricut, 1939, By THe Unirep States News PuBLISHING CORPORATION. 


above the average. There were gains of greater or lesser degree in 34 
States, declines in 14. 
more than the national average; the 5 with “single suns” were at ap- 
proximately the national average; and the 36 with “suns” in eclipse fell 
below the average. These comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments in cities 
throughout the country. 


The 7 States shown with “double suns” gained 





Menegrae “BUYING” RECOVERY FOR AMERICA: 
25 BILLIONS OF DEFICITS BUT PROSPERITY LAGS 


at heey United States Government has spent +*scale public works, including dams and flood 


more money seeking recovery and has less 
recovery to show for that money than any other 
nation on earth,” 

An important member of what once was 
termed the New Deal “Brain Trust,” after a 
survey of the existing economic situation, is 
making the above observation in private. He 
adds: 

“The National Government has spent 25 bil- 
lion dollars of borrowed money and ten years 
of borrowed time without finding the answer 
to a single major economic problem, That rec- 
ord cannot be matched in the world today.” 


Most other important 
industrial nations, with 
the exception of France, 
long ago left 1929 records 
of industrial production 
behind and have pushed into new ground. The 
United States only once in ten years came 
within hailing distance of 1929, this economist 
asserts, and on that occasion in 1937 industry 
and labor “reached for the golden apple” with 
such enthusiasm that recovery was lost in the 
shuffle. 

Now again there are signs of a strong im- 
provement to follow the present resting period 
in a new recovery movement, and the Govern- 
ment’s economic analysts once more are watch- 
ing with bated breath to see if this recovery can 
ride out some expected shocks. 

Barring a foreign war—and on that score op- 
timism is rising—there is more hope ainong the 


How Recovery 
In Europe and 


U. S. Compare 


well-informed economists of an attainment of 
1929 production levels for American industry 
than on any previous upturn since 1933, 
The base is laid for what can be a strong rise. 
But it is the cost of laying that base that is 
getting more and more attention from those 
who advise on Government policy. Twenty-five 
billion dollars have been poured out to lay that 
base through expenditures of borrowed money, 
and another three billion is to be poured out in 
the year ahead. 

Fourteen billions have gone into unemploy- 
ment relief of one kind or another. In return 
the people have some road improvements, some 
new schools, some better looking parks. But 
whether this is a good 14 billion dollars’ worth 
—the best 14 billion dollars’ worth that could 
have been obtained with any other outlay of a 
similar amount of money and energy—is a ques- 
tion that is being raised. 

Another seven billion has gone into large- 





control and public buildings and highways. 
Again there is question whether those billions 
might not have been spent to better advantage 
in other ways. 

Farmers have received more than three bil- 
lion in direct cash subsidies to cut down pro- 





What Government got for its money. 
Twenty-five billions in spending. An 
accounting of recovery efforts. 











duction and to bolster income. A billion more 
has gone to old people and dependent children 
and inhabitants of subsistence homesteads.” 


Yet with all of these 
billions of outlays, un- 
employment remains an 
acute problem. President 
Roosevelt on February 7 
informed Congress that work relief rolls could 
not safely be reduced below three million per- 
sons during February and March. He referred 
to large numbers of unemployed pressing for 
places on the work relief rolls. 


Unemployment 
Still Remains 


Acute Problem 


In agriculture, after price pegging, produc- 
tion control and large cash bounties all have 
been tried, something approaching a crisis is 
being predicted. The program of Agricultural 
Adjustment, in the opinion of some of its own 
high officials, is rapidly heading the same way 
as the pre-New Deal Farm Board. 

Then in the vital field of politics, at a time 
when problems of relief and finance and agri- 
culture continue to press for solution, there is a 
stalemate between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

The point, as some very important Govern- 
ment economists see it, is that with all of its 
activity in recent years the New Deal has neg- 
lected an attack on underlying problems of in- 
vestment and of price adjustment and direction. 
Vast quantites of idle money have been piled 
up without a real attack on the problem of get- 
ting that money to work. Prices, including the 
price of labor on an hourly basis, have been 
jacked up artificially and have been maintained 
in the face of slack demand. 

In the case of cotton—a product on which 
one-third of this nation’s farm population is de- 
pendent for income—the Government permitted 
vital foreign markets to be sacrificed in order 


+ that prices might be maintained at a level that 
permitted foreign growers to undersell. The 
result is an approaching revolution of farming 
practice in the cotton-growing South as mil- 
lions of individuals face the necessity of seek- 
ing some new livelihood. 

There is virtual agreement among the Gov- 
ernment’s economists that the National Gov- 
ernment can generate an improvement in busi- 
ness by spending large amounts of borrowed 
money. 

But today there is a growing division of 
thinking among these economists over the ques- 
tion whether this spending can have any per- 
manent effect unless it is directed into fields 
that really give the nation its money’s worth in 
the form of productive equipment and unless 
spending is accompanied by other Government 
policies that encourage private investment and 
that discourage artificial price levels and artifi- 
cial wage levels. 

“It would be hard to discover 25 billion dol- 
lars of spending of borrowed money even in 
boom periods that yielded the nation a smaller 
amount of real improvement than the 25 billion 
spent by the Government in the past ten years,” 
explained the economist who first commented 
on the small return the Government gct for its 
money. 





Every other important 
nation in the world, with 
Has Deteriorated the exception of France, 
has made great strides in 
recent years in improv- 
ing its industrial plant, this economist said. The 
United States has allowed its productive ma- 
chinery to fall behind the procession, where it 
had led. 

“No other important nation has allowed its 
housing facilities to fall into the state of this 
nation’s inadequate housing facilities,” this man 
said. “None has allowed its transportation sys- 
tem to deteriorate in any such way. There is no 
record of a major nation that has spent money 
with less consideration of its effect on the eco- 
nomic system.” 


Industrial Plant 


During Slump 





Even so, Government spending generally is 
credited by economists inside and outside the 
Government with generating the improvement 
that has occurred in industry and trade since 
last June. The question is whether this re- 
covery now can be directed and controlled in a 
way to avoid the disparities that produced an 


| upset for the last budding recovery movement. 


OwEN L. Scorr 
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THE PRICE LAG: 
WHAT IT MEANS 





The lag in commodity prices and 
its meaning. A drag on recovery, 
Farm products under pressure. 











sustained recovery. 


This fact is accepted as a discouraging sign in 
It represents 
evidence that demand for raw materials has not 
yet revived enough to affect the price level ana 
in that way retrace ground lost after the 1937 


an otherwise encouraging outlook. 


set-back. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale commodity prices shows that prices paid 
for raw materials during the last week in Janu- 
ary averaged 70.7 per cent of the 1926 average. 
This compared with 74.1 per cent one year ago 


and 88 per cent two years ago. 


Low raw material prices, in turn, tend to curb 


the purchasing power of the large groups de 
pendent upon these prices for their income. This 
is particularly true of farmers. It is true, too 
of raw material producers in other parts of the 
world who normally are buyers ‘of American in- 
dustrial products. Economists here are predict- 
ing that, as a result of the price situation, Amer- 
ican exports are likely to contract in volume dur- 
ing 1939. 


Outlook for Farmer 


Fails to Brighten 


The fact is that the outlook for improvement 
in prices of farm commodities is far from bright. 

In cotton there is a vast accumulated supply 
and an artificially supported price that would 
collapse if not supported. In livestock, Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, is predicting 
a serious price decline to start late in this year. 
Wheat supplies are near the largest in history, 
both inside the United States and in the world at 
large. Most export producing countries are artifi- 
cially sustaining, the price paid to farmers for 
wheat while dumping surpluses in foreign mar- 
kets. 

As a result of this situation the nations that 
live from the income derived from the sale of 
basic farm products face a loss of income and a 
decline of purchasing power. This, in turn, re- 
acts on purchases by those nations from the in- 
dustrial areas. 


Prices of Finished Goods 
Only Slightly Down 


The decline in raw material prices is not 
matched by that in finished products. 

The BLS index for finished goods prices shows 
that those prices are at 80.2 per cent of the 1926 
level, having fallen in the past two years from 
84.1 per cent of that level. This decline of four 
points corresponds with a decline of nearly 18 
points in the raw material index. 

Rising commodity prices normaily are regarded 
as a sign of improving business inasmuch as price 
rises suggest rising demand. 

Thus far in the recovery that has occurred 
within the United States since last June there 
has been no general commodity price rise, either 
for raw materials or for finished goods. Rather, 
there has been a continued sagging tendency in 
the index. 

Farm products have shown the greatest de- 
cline, falling from 91.4 per cent of the 1926 level 
two years ago to 67.3 per cent of that level to- 
day—a loss of 24.1 points or more than 25 per 
cent. Even that price level includes artificial 
prices for cotton and corn and wheat, owing to 
Government price control. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


NATHAN STRAUS 
United States Housing Administrator 


XPANSION of the Housing Authority’s slum 
clearance program by Congressional author!- 
zation of another $800,000,000 for additional re- 
housing loans will mean full-time jobs for one 
third of all the unemployed workers in the build 
ing industry, it is set forth in a report received 
from the American Federation of Labor. The 
report urges immediate enactment of pending 
amendments to guarantee extension and con- 
tinuity of the program. 

By the end of 1938, there were fourteen USHA 
projects under actual construction. These pro)- 
ects will provide 9,956 new homes. It is esti 
mated that construction will start on about 80.- 
000 additional dwellings during 1939. 

The increasing volume of reemployment and 
construction activity in 1939 and the opening of 
projects for occupancy in 1940 will result from 
loan commitments of the USHA made in 1938 

Fifteen States have not yet @¢nacted the neces- 
sary enabling legislation to be eligible for par‘ic!- 
pation in the USHA program. The American 
Federation of Labor has provided State Federa- 
tions of Labor in these States with carefully 
drawn model bills for introduction in State leg1s- 
latures. Senator Wagner has introduced a bill (S. 
591) to increase USHA authority for financing 
the construction loans for low-rent housing 4 nd 
slum clearance projects by $800,000,000, bringiNs 
he total authorization to $1,600,000,000. 

(From a statement February 2.) 















































RICES received by producers of raw materia/s 
the world over still are failing to show any 
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OW high can the Federal debt go 
H without endangering our econ- 





; 1s Federal deficits have piled up 
h successive year since 1930 this 
has been asked more fre- 
Now with the Federal debt 


stion 





Mounting Federal debt. 
Treasury seeks increase in 
legal limit. Effect on na- 


tional credit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





yn dollars larger than it was 

30, 1930, the Treasury 
innin 2 to ask Congress to raise the 
limitation “on the public debt from 
45 billion dollars to 50 billion dollars, 
the question being asked 


1s 


is 
cretary in- 


Morgenthau, who 


ied Congressional fiscal experts | 


the statutory limit on the debt 

be raised to enable the Treas- 

o meet future borrowing needs, 

estified that it is impossible to 

ow high the debt could go with 

fety to the general economic struc- 
ture. 

Few critics of the Administration’s 

of deficit financing ‘contend 

the Federal debt has reached 

dangerous proportions. The greater 

danger, they say, lies in the method 


policy 


The War Crisis 
In Spain and Its 
Effects on U. S. 


[Continued From Page 5.] 


policy has been to see to it, at least, 
that the Italians do not extend their 
control to the strategic 
Minorca in the Balearics. 
boring island, Majorca, is already an 
Italian air base. 

ward off threatened Italian 
ipation of Minorca, London dip- 
ts dispatched a British cruiser 
Minorca that carried aboard it a 
tegotiator for General Franco. The 
Insurgent representative secured 
peaceful capitulation of Minorca’s 
Republican (Loyalist) officials and 
he island is now occupied by Insur- 
gent troops. 

The Italian press has answered this 
initial victory for British diplomacy 
With violent protests against British 
“meddling.” The acrimony of Ital- 

comments is eloquent proof, for- 


iV 


oc 





eign affairs experts say, of Italian 
interest in Minorca. 
But ownership of the Balearic 


is — though important — is not 
he major contest. At issue also is 

) is to contro] the eventual Span- 

mainland regime. 

eneralissimo Franco, it obvi- 
Ous, will need reconstruction loans, 
Which only the British, French and 
icans wealthy enough 
iy. He will need a return to nor- 
n ade, which both the dictator- 
ships and democracies hope to b- 





is 


ar 


British policy—formerly relying 
0: m-intervention—has now ab- 
y shifted to feverish diplomatic 
vention. The goal of the pol- 

s to point out to General Fran- 

( le advantages he would reap by 
ig up with the democracies 

than the totalitarian states. 

equal interest to American of- 
Studying current develop- 
S is the position of Spain in 
C if a European war. Its north- 
e frontier, flanking France, could 
me a dangerous thorn in the 

s of the democracies if German 
Italian aircraft were permitted 
erate from there. In the World 
Spain was neutral and France 
rtunate in not having to keep 
a avy guard on the Pyrenees 
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Federal Debt and the National Credit 


7 





Harris & Ewing 
FINANCIAL PROSECUTOR 
J. Albert Woll, 
Assistant to the Attorney General, 
has been named to head a new bu- 
reau of commercial frauds under the 
Justice Department's Criminal Divi- 


who was Special 


Mr. Woll will handle viola- 
tions of the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, 


sion, 





of financing and the effect of fur- 
ther Federal deficits on public con- 
fidence. 

In his budget message, Jan. 5, 
President Roosevelt forecast a deficit 


+ Of $3,326,000,000 for the fiscal year + again were as much as a billion dol- 


beginning July 1, a slight reduction 


as compared with the deficit of $3,- 


lars until 1917. 
In 1919, at the end of the World 


972,000,000 estimated for the present | War financing period, the Federal 


fiscal year. 

Treasury to Seek 
Three Billions 

These figures 


indicate that the 


Treasury will have to seek $2,376,000,- | 
000 in the money markets during the | 


1940 fiscal year. This is in addition 
to approximately one billion dollars 
in additional new funds which it is 
estimated will be needed during the 
remainder of the present 

Borrowings of this 
bring the Federal 
present statutory limit. The in- 
crease in the limit is needed, 
Treasury experts explain, so as to 
permit greater leeway as to the kind 
of securities which may be offered— 


size will not 


debt above the 


fiscal year. | 


that is, either long-term or short- | 


term offerings. 

The speed with which the Federal 
debt has skyrocketed in recent years 
to its present total of nearly 40 bil- 
Jion dollars is illustrated by com- 
parison with the history of earlier 
financing. 

When the outstanding indebted- 
ness of the United States Govern- 
ment reached 234 billion dollars 
after the Civil War, for example, 
there were grave fears for the public 
debt. But the annual expenditures 
of the Federal Government never 





debt reached $26,596,701,648 and an- 
nual expendicures since then have 
never been less than three billion 
dollars. 


European Debt 
Ratios Higher 
The burden of the Federal debt, 
it is pointed out, must be considered 
in relation to the total outstanding 
State and local indebtedness. 
During the pericd from 1920 to 
1930, when the Federal debt was be- 
ing reduced, State and debts 
were increased, so that the total out- 
standing public debt remained at al- 
most exactly the same level. Soon 
after the Federal debt started to 
rise again in 1930, local debts began 
to decrease, but not enough to have 
an important effect on the rapid rise 
in the total. 


local 


By comparison with the leading 
European countries, total Federal, 
State and local debt of the United 


States is relatively low. 

The net public debt of this country, 
according to the best available esti- 
mates, is only 62 per cent and 55 per 
cent, respectively, of the 1937 and 
1929 national income. In contrast, 
the public debt of Great Britain is 
over 200 per cent of the maximum 
British national income. 

GLENN NIXON. 


FIVE BILLIONS OF INSURANCE: 
WHO CONTROLS THE FUNDS? 


XAMINATION of the great growth 


| 


of life insurance in general in | 


the United States and of the mech- 
anism of elections in one major 
company in particular has been 
keeping the Temporary National 
Economic Committee busy. 

Figures and charts told the first 
story—how more than 65,000,000 
Americans carry insurance, how the 
amount in force has risen precipi- 
tately to $110,000,000,000, and income 
of the companies jumped from $25,- 
000.000 in 1865 to more than $5,- 
250,000,000 in 1937. 


Income a Billion 
Above Expenditures 

For twenty years now that income 
has exceeded expenditures of the 
308 companies by more than $1,000, 
000,000 a year. But the income was 
not profits; it had to be invested to 
help insure reserves for the future 
out of which to pay up on the 
policies. 

The committee was established to 
find means of breaking up or reg- 
ulating in the public interest such 
concentrations cf economic 

Questions have been asked 
the power 


mass 
power. 
as to whether 


to invest | 


| 


tremendous amounts should be left 

entirely in private hands, or whether 

the public should be given a voice. 
Leaving that matter until later, 


| TNEC turned first to the largest of 


the few large companies said to dom- 
inate the insurance field—Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York. Frederick H. 
Ecker, Chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Directors, upheld its 
growth as healthy and inherent in 
the insurance business where man- 
agement is sound. 


Asked whether policyholders con- 


trolled the company, as is their right 


under the “mutual” form o* organi- | 


zation, Mr. Ecker said they did. Con- 
trol means more than participation 
in the election of the directors, he 
insisted. 

Reminding that the management 
of life insurance companies is sub- 
ject to State supervision in New 
York, he said the authorities would 
publicize any wrongdoings dis- 
covered. And the policyholders, in 
his opinion, woula not hesitate to 
exercise their rights to turn out di- 
rectors or management guilty of 
wrongdoing. 

Some members of the TNEC took 


the position that management was 
in actual control, and not policy- 
holders or directors. They evidenced 
special interest when Gerhard Gesell, 
counsel presenting the insurance 
study for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, produced a 
number of Metropolitan agents who 
testified they had forged the names 
of policy holders to ballots in past 
biennial elections. 


Outcome of Elections 
Unaffected By Practice 


Since the “administration tickets” 
of Metropolitan were never opposed 
for election, spokesmen for the com- 
pany pointed out the alleged 
forgeries could not have affected the 
results. They condemned the prac- 
tices related, said that company of- 
ficials had not known ot them, and 
that action would be taken. 

The opening insurance hearings 
ended with a ruling that no more 
evidence about forging Metropolitan 
ballots need be presented at this 
time. TNEC plans next to present 
testimony about the election ma- 
chinery in other insurance com- 
panies, including the smaller ones. 








The Life Policies in Force 
And U. S. Population 














How Life Insurance Companies 
Lead Savings Institutions 
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‘1HE amount of life insurance in force in the 
United States in the legal reserve companies 
1890 ; 
had reached 109.6 billions of dollars—a growth of 
the same interval 
of the nation increased only 105 per 
In 1937 there were over 124 million policies 


was 4.1 billions of dollars in 


more than 2,500 per cent. In 


population 
cent 
in force 
dollars. 


for a total 


amount ol 
This covers 60 million individuals. 


in 1937 it 


are shown in 


109.5 billion 


b 


T= most important formal institutions for the 
accumulation of individual savings are life 
insurance companies, mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings departments of State and national banks, 
and the building and loan associations. Changes 
in the relative importance of these institutions 
the chart above. 
companies are now the dominant type of sav- 
ings institutions in the United States, 


Life insurance 


| 





Railroads’ PI 
by Highway 











remained almost constant at 5% 
slightly in 1937. Railroad freight 


period varied in direct proportion to national production, 

In 1937, railroads carried 66% of the freight—the balance 

® was handled by waterways, airways, pipelines and trucks. 
There is no evidence of any threatened destruction of 


the railways due to unregulated competition from other 


types of carriers. 


Trucks Carry Only 5% of the Nation’s 
Inter-City Freight 


THOSE who think that motor trucks are the cause of pres- 
ent railroad ills will weleome this fact: trucks carry only 5% 
of the nation’s inter-city freight—the railroads carry 66%. 


The percentage of inter-city freight carried by motor 


volume 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 





TRUCKS PAY 
THEIR SHARE 


trucks has not increased during the past six years—it has 


1932, dropping 
the 


In 1937, Class 1 railroad 
taxes (including employ- 
ees retirement funds and 
social security) were 
$328,240,524. Motor 
truck taxes (not includ- 
ing income, payroll, and 
property taxes) were 
$417,510,000. 


in same 


in its annual report, stated that the Motor Carrier Act . 


provides “‘for the motor carriers . . 


which is, if anything, more comprehensive than 
which has been provided for the railroads. 
interstate regulation of for-hire trucks. 
regulation, every State, with one exception, has complete 


regulatory laws. 


The annual gross revenue for railway passenger busi- 
ness in 1934 was $345,000.000, compared to $1,288,000,000 in 
1920. This loss of practically three-fourths of the passenger 
traflic was not due to competitive transportation agencies, 
the bus and the airplane, because the gross income of the 


- asystem of regulation 


ss 


As for intra-state 


The more than $400,- 
000,000 these vehicles 
pay is part of a total of 
more than $1,500,000,- 
000 paid annually in 
motor user taxes by the 
29,400,000 vehicles 
registered in the United 
States. This exceeds 
total expenditures for 
highway construction, 
maintenance and admin- 
istration. 


that 
This refers to 


bus in 1934 was only $171,000.000, while that of the airplane 
was only a little more than $8,000,000, The loss in railroad 


passenger revenue has been largely due to the private auto- 


mobile. 


this condition will change and no evidence that a change 


would be in the public interest. 


Finally, it is an amazing fact that the railroads do not 


There seems to be no reasonable expectation that 


Trucks comprise about 
14% of all motor vehicle 
registrations, but they are 
paying 27% of the motor 
vehicle taxes. 


reach 40% of the communities in this country. To these 


48,000 communities, highway haulage is a life-line—an 
economical, flexible transportation method that is vital 


to their existence, 


If you wish to see highway haulage serve all our citizens still more 
efficiently, write to the men who represent you in your State 


3,100,000 men earned a 
good living in the United 
States last year, driving 
motor trucks! The rail- 
roads employ approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people. 


Legislature, in Congress—urging them to protect highway haul- 
age from further restrictive legislation —laws that are inspired 
and lobbied largely by competitive transportation systems. 
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It Will Pay 
You, loo! 


Cit'es Service Power Prover Service minimizes 
waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs... 
Used by thousands of fleet operators 





O keep fleet motors always at peak operating 
efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company has 
developed Power Prover Service. By means of this 
now-famous service, thousands of fleet operators 
save money. They obtain lower fuel and motor- 
oil consumption, reduce operating and insurance 


| expense, minimize minor road breakdowns. 


Power Prover Service in your shop will include 
these practical features: 1. An accurate machine 
for the analysis of exhaust gases. 2. A compre- 
hensive, 23-step testing and adjusting routine by 
means of patented Cities Seryice tuning tools and 
precision instruments, used by your own me- 
chanics. 3. Consultation service on the operation 


and maintenance of your fleet by highly specialized 
Power Prover engineers. 

Power Prover Service has demonstrated its value 
in testing over a million running motors. Results 
reported by users are on file and available for your 
inspection on special request. Impressive records 
of Power Prover Service show savings on oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive savings on 
maintenance and repairs—increased power, per- 
formance and efficiency—hence increased profits! 
What the Power Prover does for others, it can do 
for you. Get all the details of this money saving 
service today! Write to Petroleum Advisers, Inc., 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 


Listen in every Friday evening at 8 o’clock (E.S.T.) to the Cities 
Service Radio Concertt—WEAF and 53 Associated NBC stations. 


fOILS AND GASOLENES 
















































































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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formal conference have approved in the main the 

national defense policies of the Democratic Ad- 

ministration. With the possible exception of a dif- 
ference of opinion about fortifying Guam, the two major 
parties may be said to be in agreement on the outline of a 
defense policy. 

This is an excellent manifestation of national unity and 
a victory over partisan impulses. 

Briefly, both parties want to protect the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Panama Canal and the Hawaiian Islands. 

But the Monroe Doctrine no longer means that we 
would resist only a European military or naval invasion 
of Latin America. There are other ways today whereby 
European nations could gain a foothold on Pan-American 
soil. The American delegation to the Lima conference 
had occasion to outline some of them in analyzing the 
recent trade policies of Germany. 

If, for instance, the totalitarian states should agree to a 
barter plan with a South American country, the latter 
might be told just how much Germany would permit to 
be bought from the United States. Once a Latin-Ameri- 
can country came within the economic orbit of a totalita- 
rian state the breakdown of that country’s trade relations 
with us as well as its political sovereignty would follow 
as a matter of course. 


STRONG ARMY America’s foreign policy today 


is predicated on the fact that eco- 


AND NAVY ARE nomic war may become as dan- 
ESSENTIAL gerous to international friend- 


ships as military operations. 
Since the Monroe Doctrine is a national policy which 
seeks to prevent any European nation from establishing its 
system on American soil, then the army and navy and air 
force of the United States must be powerful enough to 
stand behind our assertion of authority as against Europe 
in this hemisphere. 

What is or is not an adequate military or naval appro- 
priation for this purpose will shortly be decided in Con- 
gress but the absence of partisanship in approaching the 
subject will be a great help in determining the proper 
amount of protection. 

The readiness of the Republicans in formal conference 
to join with the Administration on the national defense 
policy is gratifying because it is in sharp contrast to the 
sniping which occurred in connection with the news of 
the President’s approval of French purchases of airplanes. 

The story of what went on in the now famous White 
House conference about foreign affairs has been variously 
explained. But some simple facts need to be emphasized. 

First, the presence of a French observer in the planes 
being inspected at a private airplane plant out west would 
ordinarily have attracted no attention except for the fact 
that an internal squabble between the bureaucrats started 
fireworks in Congress. Certain War Department officials 
didn’t like the fact that the Treasury department officials 
handled the matter. And once you touch prerogatives in 
Washington, friction is engendered which stirs up all 
sorts of extraneous influences. The incident was exagger- 
ated as to its real significance. No military secrets were 
betrayed—no commitments were involved. 

Second, the whole affair was 


ARMS SALES sg 

explained in detail by the Presi- 
AID OUR OWN dent to Senator Sheppard, Demo- 
DEFENSES crat, chairman of the Senate 


Military Affairs Committee. He 
was impressed with the President’s point of view that 
foreign purchases would build up our own airplane pro- 
duction facilities. He suggested that the President tell 
the story to the members of his committee. And naturally 
Mr. Roosevelt agreed. 

Third, the President discussed informally with the 
Committee the whole European situation as he views it. 
It is no secret that he thinks the totalitarian states are en- 
dangering world peace, and it is no secret that he thinks 
some uncomfortable problems would be created for the 
United States if Great Britain and France, caught unpre- 
pared by air, were to bose the next war. 

So long as, by the alertness of the British and French, 
the frontiers of democracy in the world are kept some- 
where in Europe instead of along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, there are less perplexities in prospect 
for us. 

That’s the whole story in a nutshell. It refutes many 
published inferences. Preconceived notions, however, 
often have a way of being upset by a dispassionate review 
of the truth. 


FR na contr of the House of Representatives in 





ROADS TO PEACE 


Inevitability of War Is Taken for Granted When Emphasis Now Should Really Be On Methods 
Of Solving World Friction—Introduction of a New Approach 
To the Adjustment of Conflicting Interests 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


So we can set down as a fact: 

1. That the President did not summon the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate to start a war scare. 

2. That the President did not engage in some secret 
agreement with a foreign power or government, or make 
any commitments of that kind. 

What then is there to know about the direction of Amer- 
ican foreign policy? 

The answer can be found by reading and rereading the 
addresses of the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

But, it is insisted by opponents, the President has 
made several mistakes on domestic policy and has re- 
vealed inconsistencies. So presumably what he has es- 
sayed to do in one sphere impairs confidence in his han- 
dling of all else. Then what of Cordell Hull? 


OUR POLICY The Secretary of State has had 


nothing to do with domestic 


IN ABLE HANDS policy. He has kept aloof from 
OF MR. HULL all the political disputes and emo- 


tional controversies on domestic 
questions. He has been concentrating on foreign policy 
and has managed to build up in Latin America and in 
Europe, as well as among Republicans and Democrats in 
the United States, a remarkable respect for his disinterest- 
edness and sincerity. Why, all of a sudden, should the 
foreign policy of the United States become suspect 
when the man who is handling it every minute of the day 
happens to be the same Cordell Hull who has been di- 
recting it for six years? 

There is no secret about the fact that Mr. Hull is the foe 
of economic nationalism and that he believes in the ex- 
pansion of world trade by the removal of tariff barriers 
on a reciprocal basis. Did not Chancellor Hitler, also, in 
his recent speech to the Reichstag make it plain that Ger- 
many had to have “exports or-die”? And isn’t that pre- 
cisely the doctrine which Mr. Hull has been preaching 
about all states? 

At last we are beginning to perceive that even in Ber- 
lin they recognize the merit of the Hull doctrines, however 
far away they may be as yet from making the necessary 
sacrifices to see the establishment of such a broad policy 
throughout the world. 


REARMAMENT 


It would be most unfortunate if 
the squabbles which have arisen 
over domestic policy in the United 


WILL BREED 
States, the bitterness of factional 


SUSPICIONS disputes and the name-calling and 


emotional hostilities which we have been witnessing were 
to becloud our perception of what is an essential basis 
for cooperation on the part of the United States with the 
rest of the world. 

There are some critics, for instance, who will not be- 
lieve the American foreign policy can possibly be sincere 
till the President announces that he will not be a candi- 
date for a third term. They imply that Mr. Roosevelt 
would drag us into war to further his own ambition. But 
do the same people who cherish that belief think Cordell 
Hull would so manipulate the Department of State as to 
bring about such a result when his whole life has been 
devoted to the cause of peace and international under- 
standing? 

We must recognize, on the other hand, that the up- 
building of armament will breed suspicion abroad. We 
will be accused of aggressive designs. To the extent that 
our sale of airplanes to France has served warning on the 
totalitarian states that American resources will be avail- 
able to the democracies of the world on a cash basis, the 
totalitarian states today may be less belligerent about 
provoking war than they were a few weeks ago. Wash- 
ington opinion, especially among high army officials, is 
that prospects of peace have recently been improved and 
that America’s readiness to arm has been a potent influ- 


ence for peace. 
However that may be, it is es- 


U. S. SHOULD ; aula 
sential that America’s disinter- 

ACT TO FOSTER estedness of purpose shall be pro- 

WORLD PEACE claimed again and again. It 


would seem advisable that a move 
to initiate an era of stability and peace in the world should 
come from the most powerful nation in the world— 
America. 

First and foremost, it would seem desirable for the 
United States to send back to Berlin the American Am- 
bassador, Hugh Wilson, and for Germany to send her own 
Ambassador back to Washington. The protest which oc- 
casioned the withdrawals has been effectively made. Im- 
portant matters are to be discussed now and it is impera- 
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tive that such exchanges be through the medium of ex- 
perienced diplomats instead of subordinate officers in 
each embassy. . 

Second, the United States should offer to send inde- 
pendent missions. to Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia 
and also to Britain and France to see what economic meas- 
ures can be agreed upon to bring the world back to sanity. 
The Hull policy of reciprocal trade agreements involves 
a principle of international exchange rather than economic 
autarchy, and the world can make progress only by ad- 
mitting that this is the true basis for readjustment. 

Third, while entangling ourselves in no wise in 
European political squabbles, we should encourage the 
formation of independent missions to examine the colo- 
nial question and other territorial disputes. 

Fourth, if a sound basis for mutual understanding 
develops, a program for the gradual reduction or lim- 
itation of armament would follow as a natural course, 
but, as a practical matter, there can be no change in the 
armament plans till all the leading countries feel assured 
that the basic causes of friction will be removed by friendly 
negotiation. 

America has traditionally been a mediating influence in 
world affairs. We might have mediated successfully long 
before 1914 if we had understood what later was in store 


for us. 
Today there are millions of 


AMERICA AS ; 

persons who believe that no mat- 
MEDIATOR MAY ter how hard we may strive to 
PREVENT WAR keep out of the next war we will 


inevitably be drawn in by force 
of circumstances. If this is so, isn’t it wiser to begin now 
the processes leading to a peaceful settlement of outstand- 
ing issues in the world? 

And who will deny that when world trade is resumed 
there will not be more jobs for Americans and more mar- 
kets for our farmers? oie 

Meanwhile, artificial measures at home have diminished 
our cotton markets abroad and upset our agricultural 
economy. The world has prospered before with a stabil- 
ized international trade and exchange and it will prosper 
again by those same methods. If Americans who accept 
the Hitler doctrine of self-sufficiency will but read. be- 
tween the lines of the last speech of the Fuehrer they 
will detect his confession of the failure of economic 
nationalism. 

Germany may be ready to cooperate in an economic 
program of world-wide proportions. Her measures 
against minorities, indefensible as they are on any ground, 
have no doubt been actuated by economic distress. Ger- 
many had no such pogroms when her trade was expand- 
ing. Already news comes that Germany faces a shortage 
of labor and that even Jews have been given work at 
manual labor because workers are desperately needed. 
Could there be better proof that if Germany had a chance 
for economic recovery she would abandon her racial and 
religious persecutions? 


CONCILIATION Certainly the assumption is 


worth studying. Clearly the era 


CAN CONQUER of hate and name-calling across 
ERA OF HATE the Atlantic has gotten us no- 


where. 

Should we not apply a philosophy of conciliation to the 
whole problem and by a bold approach seek to come to an 
understanding with all the other governments of the 
world? Might not such an economic treaty provide for 
the protection of oppressed human beings against the 
abuses which have been visited upon them? 

There are roads to peace which we can travel with the 
self-confidence that comes from a true concern for the rest 
of mankind. Governments, no matter how tyrannical, must 
make concessions to win sustenance from other states. 

If America would but mobilize the reason of the world, 
reason would conquer the hates and bitterness which 
lately have characterized international relations. The 
challenge is to the spirit of Christianity to suppress pride, 
acknowledge error where error has been made, and seek 
anew to treat on a basis of simple honesty and sincerity all 
the ills which beset European and American relationships. 

The road to peace needs a strong will to peace. And 
now, when we are being accused of building up physical 
force because of a despair that anything else will be of 
avail, is just the time to prove that moral force—the direct 
application of reconciliation policies—can achieve what 
war has failed to do in the past and armaments will never 
achieve. 

America must take the initiative at once in reestablish- 
ing political and economic peace throughout the world. 
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1.—Marcus Jones sitting 
on the family doorstep 
awaiting an answer to his 
application for NYA aid. 














2.—Marcus shown arriv- 
ing at Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College after 
being assured of NYA help. 


This is a true story. It is the story of Marcus Jones, 
of Georgia. He is the son of a farmer. Marcus finished 
high school but the farm returns were not enough to send 
him to agricultural college. 

Marcus wrote a letter of application to the National 
Youth Administration. It was accepted. In return for 
the funds which are helping him to get an education, 
Marcus devotes a number of hours every week on work 
projects sponsored by the Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College. 

Here in photographs is the core of the NYA’s program 
for youth—education, employment, vocational guidance 
and the profitable use of leisure time. 


4.—Marcus, now a stu- 
dent, is shown with his 
classmates in the college li- 
brary doing research work. 


3—George H. King, 
President of the College, 
welcomes Marcus and ex- 


— the college. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORAT 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products including 
KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing m 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding special 
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5.—Marcus and his class- 6.—F ducti , 
mates study habits of swine _ ‘tific ae uction 4 
and cattle as part of their A oa ag sony pope is 
regular study course. ose tonto P 


Photos 
National 
Youth 


Administration 


8.—Here, Marcus is 
shown operating a reaper- 
binder as part of his agri- 
cultural studies. 


7.—Further training for 
a future American farmer 
comes with experience in 
handling surveying tools. 


9.—During leisure time, 
Marcus and his classmates . se : a 
are offered ample athletic |. ; i er . Y roommates engage in fur- 
facilities. 231 OLLIE ea = ther leisure-time activities. 
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